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FOREWORD. 



The need for a more complete outline of the academic subjects 
of the intermediate courses of study has been realized for some 
time. The success of the "Course of Study for Primary Grades" 
in helping teachers and improving instruction has led to the 
inclusion in this publication of certain suggestions to teachers 
regarding aims and methods of instruction. It is believed that 
these suggestions will be of assistance, although neither they 
nor the outlines are to be considered final. Undoubtedly both 
are capable of improvement, and criticisms to that end are 
solicited. 

The outline for the study of phonics occupies more space than 
either the time allowance or the relative importance of this 
subject deserves, but, in the absence of any suitable material for 
intermediate classes, practically a text had to be prepared. In 
this and in other subjects, care should be taken not to associate 
their importance with the amount of space allotted them in 
this publication. 

The fact that this publication is devoted almost wholly to out- 
lining the work in academic subjects should not be interpreted 
to mean that industrial work has ceased to be a vital part of 
the intermediate course of study, or that the requirements in 
industrial courses are to be made any less definite. The indus- 
trial courses are so numerous that an extensive outline of in- 
dustrial work would make this volume too large; and numerous 
publications have already been issued which cover quite definitely 
the requirements in industrial subjects. 

The outline of the work in several subjects was made originally 
by principals and teachers of intermediate schools. In some 
instances valuable suggestions were added. This material was 
then placed in the hands of several persons assigned to the 
General Office, who made some revisions and put the manuscript 
in shape for the printer. 

The preparation of this course has required considerable work 
on the part of a number of people, to all of whom I wish to 
express my thanks for their interest and cooperation. 

W. W. Marquardt, 
Director of Education. 

Manila, April 1, 1917. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 



INTRODUCTION. 
THE CHILD FIRST. 

School authorities utilize three main factors in order to realize 
the fundamental aims of education: (1) The course of study, 
(2) method of instruction, and (3) the child. In making use 
of this publication, it is essential that supervisory officers and 
teachers realize that the child is more important than the course 
of study. '*The course of study exists for the child and not 
the child for the course.'* 

A LIVING CURRICULUM. 

In "The Portland Survey," Ellwood P. Cuberley defines a 
living curriculum as contrasted with a dead curriculum in the 
following words : 

A living curriculum, while it may be, and for the most part should be, 
broadly outlined on paper, has its real existence in the minds of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors; it is plastic and adaptable, constantly under- 
going changes in emphasis of its various parts, even to the elimination of 
some entirely and the substitution of others, as the sympathetically studied 
needs of the particular children to be taught seem to require; the living 
curriculum ministers practically to the ever and almost infinitely varying 
needs of boys and girls, no two of whom were made alike or destined to 
be made alike; the living curriculum serves as readily and as well the 
child whose mental processes depend on concrete things, as that one who 
readily grasps abstract ideas; the living curriculum serves the present 
needs of every pupil, whether those needs be the preparation for the next 
steps that will lead in due time through a college preparatory course to 
college, university, and a professional career, or whether those needs are 
for skill of hand that will enable a youth to support himself honorably, 
within a year, by rendering some worthy service to the community. 

The Philippine curriculum has undergone a process of evolu- 
tion, It has undergone constant changes in emphasis of its 
various parts, and entire subjects of instruction have been 
eliminated. The future will no doubt see many more changes 
as experience in the field demonstrates their desirability. 

UNIFORMITY AND FREEDOM. 

This publication outlines the work in the different subjects 
in some detail, A certain degree of uniformity is needed, but 
rigidity is not the object sought. The low attainments of some 
of the teachers now employed, the lack of suitable references 
in many of the schools, and the inaccessibility of a few of the 
schools necessitate the outlining of the course of study in some 
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detail. However, while the subjects are outlined by weeks, 
teachers are not required to follow these outlines without devia- 
tion. The outlines are suggestive and the progressive super- 
visors and teachers are free to introduce such changes and 
modifications as seem necessary in order to adapt the instruction 
to the needs of the children and to the conditions that obtain in 
the community. 

THE CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE COURSE OF STUDY, 

From the beginning of the organization of the Philippine 
educational system under the Bureau of Education, there has 
been a conscious attempt to adapt the subject matter and the 
method of instruction to the needs of the Filipino child and 
to the social conditions that obtain in the Philippines. Practices 
in foreign countries, however good they may be, cannot be 
transferred bodily to the Philippines; educational theory and 
practice must be adjusted to the peculiar conditions that exist 
in this country. The question of adjustment is recognized as 
a continuous problem for school administrators in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The two fundamental questions regarding the curriculum are: First, 
What are the needs of the civilization in which the child is to play an active 
part? and second, What is the nature of the child who is to be fitted to 
this civilization? Briefly, education has to do with the experience of the 
race and the experience of the child; the activities of the race and the 
activities of the child; the needs of society and the needs of the child. 
The curriculum must, then, provide for the sociological and the psycholog- 
ical aspects of human life. (Payne, Public Elementary School Curricula, 
pp. 182-183.) 

In addition to this psycho-sociological basis, there are other 
principles that should serve as guides in the functioning of the 
intermediate school curriculum. Among these may be enu- 
merated briefly the following: 

1. Emphasis should be placed primarily upon the present needs 
and activities rather than past or future needs and activities. 

2. A certain amount of uniformity and diversity must be 
provided for in any progressive school curriculum. 

3. Recognition should be given to the fact that individual 
differences exist among children. 

4. The pupil should be skillfully led to develop new interests. 

'^ If the doctrine of apperception emphasizes work or effort 

as the fundamental factor in education, it also indicates in terms equally 
unmistakable that the task of education may be materially simplified by 
leading the child as rapidly as possible to acquire the higher needs. One 
vital necessity of education, therefore, is to develop in the immature child 
needs that will demand the acquisition of experiences that will be heneficidl 
in matwre life. (Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 109.) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The official documents of the Bureau in the form of circulars, 
instructions, or bulletins have been studied and utilized as aids 
in the preparation of the present publication. No mention is 
made here of all of these references. Outside of the Bureau 
publications, the following have proved helpful: 

I. Books — 

1. Payne, Bruce R., Public Elementary School Curricula. 

2. Cubberley, E. P., The Portland Survey. 

3. Parker, S. C, The History of Modern Elementary 

Education. 

4. Strayer, G. D., and Thorndike, E. L., Educational 

Administration. 

5. Dewey, John, The School and The Child. 

6. Dewey, John, The School and Society. 

7. Dewey, John, Democracy and Education. 

8. McMurry, Charles A., Course of Study in the Eight 

Grades. 

9. Bagley, The Educative Process. 

II. Courses — 

1. Course of Study for Primary Grades with Sug- 

gestions to Teachers — Bureau of Education. 

2. Course of Study for the Elementary School, Western 

Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, Illinois. 

3. The Curriculum and Courses of Study of the Speyer 

School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

4. The Elementary School Curriculum, Horace Mann 

School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

5. Manual of the Elementary Course of Study for the 

Common Schools of Wisconsin. 

6. A Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of 

Berkeley, California. 

7. Course of Study for the Elementary Schools of 

Wyoming. 

8. Suggestive Outlines of Courses of Study in Elem- 

entary Grades, Michigan State Normal College. 
Additional lists of references are found under the different 
subjects. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

WORK PREPARATORY TO THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 

1. Secure a set of Forms XVIII-A and XVIII for the preceding 
year. From these forms you will be able to determine the pupils 
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who have passed in the examinations in the grades immediately 
below the grades you are teaching, and those who failed the 
previous year in the grades under your charge. You will also be 
able to secure information regarding failures by subjects. 

2. Find out definitely the subjects and grades that you are 
going to teach. 

3. Become familiar with the course of study as a whole and 
study the particular subjects you are to teach. 

4. Prepare your lesson plans definitely for at least the first 
week of school. 

5. See that your room is clean. 

6. See that your room is provided with sufficient desks properly 
adjusted, blackboards, and other necessary equipment. 

WORK TO BE DONE THE FIRST DAY. 

1. Go to school early. You should be the model for punctuality 
and regular attendance. 

2. Secure your Form I, Form II, and time record. 

3. Have a tentative program for the day. 

4. Put up in neat writing on the blackboard a list of the 
texts and supplies that each pupil needs together with the prices. 

5. Have slips of paper of uniform size to be used by the 
pupils in giving you the information which you need for your 
register. On each slip a pupil should write his name, age, 
sex, grade, home address, parent or guardian. This will give 
the data you want for your register and you can easily arrange 
the names alphabetically. 

6. Teach the pupils something definite to give them the im- 
pression that you are prepared and that you are in school for 
work. 

SOMETHING TO DO DURING THE EARLY PART OF THE YEAR. 

1. Know your pupils. Learn their points of strength and 
weakness. Become familiar with their interests. This will 
assist greatly in making your instruction effective. 

2. Become acquainted with their parents, guardians, and home 
conditions. For successful work in education the school and the 
home must work in cooperation. 

3. Win the friendship and confidence of the officials and the 
people of the community where you teach. The teacher is a 
social being and cannot aiford to be isolated from the rest of 
the community. 

4. Become familiar with the references which throw light 
on the subjects you are teaching. The teacher who confines 
his preparation to the texts used is narrow and, generally, 
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ineffective. Consult references and books on methods to improve 
yourself in respect to subject jnatter and methods. 



TIME SCHEDUIiE. 

Table I. — Showing the time in minutes per week given to each subject, and 
the percentage of total recitation time given to each subject (general 
course) . 





Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 




Time. 

75 

100 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Per 
cent. 

4.22 

5.63 
11.27 
11.27 
11.27 
11.27 


Time. 

75 

100 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Per 

cent. 

4.22 

5.68 
11.27 
11.27 
11.27 
11.27 


Time. 


Per 
cent. 


Opening: exercises 

English: 

Conversational English 


75 

100 
200 
200 
200 


4.22 
5.63 


Grammar and composition __ _ 


11.27 


Reaoing, spelling, and phonics 


11.27 


Arithmetic _. _ 


11.27 


Geography __ 




Philippine history and government 


200 
200 


ell. 27 


Physiology, hygiene, and sanitation 










11.27 


Music.- _ _ . 


100 
100 
80 

820 

200 

1,775 


5.63 
5.63 
4.51 

18.03 

11.27 

100.00 


100 
100 
80 

320 

200 


5.63 
5.63 
4.51 

18.03 

11.27 




Writing-. 






Drawing 


160 
80 
240 
320 
200 


•9.01 


Industrial work _. __ 


b4.51 
« 13. 52 


Physical education . _. 


bl8.08 
11.27 






Total _ 


1,775 


100.00 


1.775 


100.00 







Table II. — Showing comparison of total time allotment expressed in minutes 
per week of the Philippine primary and intermediate courses with 
curricula of other school systems, by grades. 



Schools or Systems. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


Philippines (1) . 


1,300 
1,315 
1,350 
1,375 
1,275 
1.010 

810 
1,270 
1,350 

950 
1, 176 
1,174 
1,200 
1,347 
1,190 


1.425 
1,395 
1,375 
1,375 
1,275 
1.085 
820 
1,290 
1,850 
1.350 
1.400 
1.250 
1.300 
1.369 
1.263 
1,800 


1.625 
1,335 
1.350 
1,375 
1,425 
1,175 
850 
1,305 
1.500 
1,350 
1,400 
1,285 
1.400 
1,361 
1.502 
1.800 


New York (2) 


Boston (3) 


Chicago (4)-_ - _ 


New Orleans (5) 


San Francisco (6) . 


Kansas City (7) 


Jersey City (8) 


Columbus, Georgia (9) . . _. 


Louisville, Ky. (10) 


Cleveland, Ohio (11) 


Ten American cities (12) . 


Idealized curriculum (13) 


Ten English cities (14) 


Ten German cities (15) -_- 


French elementary school (16) 







IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


1,650 


1,775 


1,775 


1,775 


1.305 


1,290 


1,295 


1,225 


1,400 


1,400 


1,400 


1,400 


1,375 


1,675 


1.575 


1,765 


1,425 


1,425 


1,425 


1,425 


1. 255 


1,285 


1.265 


1,340 


950 


950 


950 


895 


1.325 


1,375 


1.375 


1,375 


1,500 


1,550 


1,550 


1,530 


1,350 


1,350 


1,350 


1.350 


1,400 


1,400 


1.400 


1,400 


1.401 


1,313 


1,404 


1,327 


1,450 


1,500 


1,500 


1.500 


1,359 


1,380 


1,433 


1,359 


1.609 


1, 730 


1,782 


1.822 


1.800 


1, 800 


1,800 


1,800 



VIII. 



1,265 
1.400 
1.676 
1,425 
1.338 
876 
1,439 
1.520 
1,850 
1,400 
1,246 
1.500 
1,338 
1,788 



» For boys, 
b For girls. 
*^ Philippine history, first semester ; Philippine Government, second semeat«r. 

It is recognized that this comparison is one of the present 
Philippine school system with other systems as they were more 
than twelve years ago. Nevertheless, it is of interest, although 
it no longer accurately states the time allotment in the case 
of many of the cities listed. 

Notes. — 1. Includes time for academic, industrial, and physical educa- 
tion (recess and calisthenics) as well as opening exercises. No Grade 
VIII in the Philippine Islands. 

2. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 26. 
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3. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 27. 

4. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 28. 

5. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 29. 

6. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 30. 

7. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 31. 



No 



No industrial 



Physical training except in Grade I which has ten minutes. 
work. 

8. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 32. No 
industrial work. 

9. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 33. 

10. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 34. 

11. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 35. 

12. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 38. Shows 
average time in minutes per week given to each subject in each grade in 
ten American cities. 

13. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, p. 198. 
gested curriculum for the U. S. by Payne. 

14. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, 

15. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, 

16. Table in Payne's Public Elementary School Curricula, 



Sug- 



p. 95. 
p. 136. 
164. 



P- 



THE COURSES OF STUDY. 



The Bureau of Education maintains courses of study in prim- 
ary, intermediate, and secondary instruction. The skeleton 
outlines of these courses are given below : 



PHmary Course. 



Grade I. 


Grade II. 
Language, Good 


Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Language, Good Man- 


Language, Good Manners 


Language, Good Man- 


ners and Right Con- 


Manners and Right 


and Right Conduct. 


ners and Right Con- 


duct. 


Conduct. 




duct. 


Conversational Eng- 
lish (7). 


Conversational Eng- 
lish (7). 


Conversational English. 


Conversational English. 


Reading (including 


Reading (including 


Phonics. 


Civics, Hygiene, and 


Phonics). 


Phonics). 




Sanitation (3). 






Reading. 


Reading (including 
Phonics). 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Spelling (second se- 
mester). 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing. 


Writing (2). 


Music. 


Music. 


Music. 


Music (3). 


Drawing (3). 


Drawing (3). 


Drawing (2) . 


Drawing (2). 






Home Geography (3) . 


Geography. 


Physical Education. 


Physical Education. 


Physical Education. 


Physical Education. 


Industrial courses: 


Industrial courses: 


Industrial courses: 


Industrial courses^ r-"*^ 


"^Boya— 5, 8A. or 8B. 


Boys — Any one of 


Boys — Any one of the 


Boys— Any one or the 


Girls-5,7,8A,or8B. 


the following— 


following 5, 9, 10, 


following— 5, 9, 10. 




5, 8 A, 8B. 9A. 


llA, IIB, 12A. or 


any advanced bas- 




9B, 9C, 11 A, 13. 


any other elemen- 


ketry, (except 




17, 18B, 18C, 25, 


tary basketry, 20B, 


17), 20, 22, 23, 24, 




or 26. 


24, 25, 26, 27. or 28. 


25, 26, 27, or 28. 




Girls — 7, and any 


Girls— 7(2), and any 


Girl8-6A and 6B (1), 




one of the fol- 


one of the follow- 


7(1), and any one 




io wing— 2 A, 


ing-- lA, IC, 2A. 


of the following— 




20, 3, 4A, 5, 9A. 


2C, 3. 4A, 5. 9A, 9B. 


lA, IB, 2A, 2B, 




9B, or 9C. 


9C, 10, 21 A, or 28 (3). 


2C, 3. 4. 5, 9A. 9B, 
9C, 10, 19A, 19B, 








21 A, or 28(3). 
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Figures in parentheses indicate number of recitations a week ; 
the number is five unless otherwise stated. 

In lieu of other industrial work, boys in these grades may be 
called upon to spend one industrial period a week on the care 
of school premises. In barrio schools that have but two grades 
instruction in gardening may be given to the larger boys in 
Grade II. Every boy who is able to do the work should take 
gardening for one year, preferably in either the third or the 
fourth grade. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSES. 

In addition to the general course, four special courses having 
vocational aims have been authorized for Grades V, VI, and VII, 
and it is expected that each intermediate school will offer one 
or more of these special courses. The approved intermediate 
courses are General Course, Housekeeping and Household Arts 
Course, Trade Course, Farming Course, and Teaching Course. 



ii:.^ 



Gerieral Course. 



Grade V. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Music i Q j^j^jf period each. 
Writing \ 

Geography. 
Drawing (ID), 



In dustrial Courses: 

Boys — Any one of the follow- 
ing— 9. IIB, 12B, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23 (on special 
authorization), 25. 27, or 28 
(4D). 
Girls— 6A and 6B (ID). 7 (ID), 
and any one of the follow- 
ing—IB. IC. 2B, 2C, 3, 4A, 
4B, 4C, 5, 9A, 9B, 9C. 10, 
19A. 19B, 21B, or 28 (2D). 



Conversational English, Com- 
position, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 



One half period each. 



Music ( 
Writing ) 

Geography. 
Drawing (ID). 



Industrial Courses: 

Boys— 26 (4D). 

Girls— 6A and 6B (ID), 7 ( ID), 
and any one of the follow- 
ing—IB, IC, 2B. 2C, 4A, 
4B. 4C. 10, 21B,or28(2D). 



Grade VII. 

Conversational English, Com- 
position, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling, 

Arithmetic. 

Philippine History and Govern- 
ment. 

Physiology, Hygiene, and Sani- 
tation, 

Drawing: 
Boys— (2D). 
Girls-(ID). 

Industrial courses: ^ — —-> 

Boys— 23A (3D), or spe- 
cially authorized industrial 
courses (3D). 
Girls— 6A and 6B (ID), 7 
(ID), and any of the fol- 
lowing-IB, IC. 2B. 2C, 4A, 
4B, 4C, 10, 21B, or 28 (2D), 



(D) Double or eighty-minute period. 

In lieu of other industrial work, boys in these grades may be 
called upon to spend one industrial period a v^eek on the care of 
school premises. 
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Housekeeping and Household Arts Course. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Readinir and Spellingr. 


Reading and Spelling. 


Reading and Spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Hygiene and Home Sanitation 
(2). 


Hygiene and Home Sanitation 
(2). 


Hygiene and Home Sanitation 
(2D). 


Ethics (2). 


Ethics (2). 


Ethics (ID). 


Drawing (ID). 


Drawing (ID). 


Drawing (ID). 


Industrial courses: 

6A and 6B (3D), 7 (ID), and 
any one of the following: IB, 
IC. 2B, 2C, 3, 4A, 4B. 4C. 21B, 
28 (3D). 


Industrial courses: 

6A and 6B (3D), 7 (ID), and 
any one of the following: IB, 
IC, 2B, 2C, 4A. 4B, 4C. 21B, 
or 28 (3D). 


Industrial courses: 

6A and 6B (2D), 7 (ID), and 
any one of the following: IB, 
IC. 2B, 2C. 3, 4A, 4B, 4C, 21B, 
or 28 (3D). 



Trade Course, 



Grade V. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic 

Drawing (5D). 

Shopwork (Woodworking o r 



Iron working) (5D). 



Grade VI. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing (3D). 

Shopwork (Woodworking o r 
Ironworking) (3 consecutive 
periods daily). 



Grade VII. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic (2D). 

Drawing (2D). 

Shopwork (Woodworking or 
Ironworking) (3 consecutive 
periods daily). 

Estimating (ID). 



Farming Course. 



Grade V. 


Grade VI. 


Grade VII. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 


Reading and Spelling. 


Reading and Spelling. 


Reading and Spelling. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture. 


Farm work (3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily). Drawing, Car- 
pentry, Ironworking, and 
Repair Work on rainy days or 
when necessary. 


Farm work (3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily). Drawing, Car- 
pentry, Ironworking, and Re- 
pair Work on rainy days or 
when necessary. 


Farm work (3 consecutive pe- 
riods daily). Drawing, Car- 
pentry, Ironworking, and 
Repair Work on rainy days or 
when necessary. 
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Teaching Course. 



Grade V. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Readins: and Spelling:. 

Arithmetic. 

Wrftfng i One half period each. 
Geogrraphy. 

Drawing (ID). 

Industrial courses: 

Boys— Any one of the follow- 
ing — 9, any advanced bas- 
ketry, 20A, 25, 27, or 28 
(4D). 

Girls— 6A and 6B (ID), 7 (ID), 
and any one of the follow- 
ing—IB, IC, 2B. 2C, S, 4A, 
4B, 21B. or28 (2D). 



Grade VI. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

WHtfng \ ^"« half period each. 
Geography. 

Drawing (ID). 

Industrial courses: 

Boys— 26 (4D). 

Girls-6A and 6B (ID). 7 (ID), 
and any one of the follow- 
ing—IB, IC, 2B, 2C, 3, 4A, 
4B. 4C, 21B, or 28 (JD). 



Grade VII. 



Conversational English, Compo- 
sition, and Grammar. 

Reading and Spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Philippine History and Govern- 
ment. 



Hygiene, and Sani- 



Physiology, 
tation. 

School Management and 
Methods. 

Observation and Practice Teach- 
ing (equivalent of one period 
daily throughout the year). 



In lieu of other industrial work, boys may be called upon to 
spend one industrial period a week on the care of school premises. 

SECONIURY COURSES. 
Gmb&Kol Course, 



First Year. 


Second Year. 


Third Year. 


Fourth Year. 


Literature. 


Literature and Compo- 
sition. 


Literature and Composi- 
sition. 


Literature, Composi- 
tion, and Business 
English. 


Composition. 


Physical 
G e o g ra- 
phy. 


United 
States 
Gove rn- 
ment. 


Biology, (double period). 


Physics (double period) . 


General History. 


General 
History. 


United 
States 
History. 


Colonial 
History. 


Commer- 
cial Geog- 
raphy, 


Economic Conditions in 
the Philippines. 


Algebra. 


Plane Geometry, 


Review of 
Arithme- 
tic. 


Advanced 
A I gebra. 
(Optional.) 




Solid Ge- 
ometry. 
(Optional.) 








Latin. (Optional.) 
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High School Normal Course, 



F'irst Year. 


Second Year. 


Third Year. 


Fourth Year. 


Literature. 


Literature and Composi- 
tion. 


Literature and Composi- 
tion. 


Literature and Compo- 
sition. 


Composition. 


Reading- (3). 


Biology (double period). 


Economic Conditions in 
the Philippines. 


General History. 


General 
History. 


United 
States 
History. 


Psychology. 


Method of 
the Reci- 
tation. 


Child Stu- 
dy. 


History of 
E d u c a- 
tion. 


Algebra. 
Industrial Work. 


Rev i e w 
Geogra- 
phy. 

Review of 
Grammar 
and Com- 
position. 


Physical 
Geogra- 
phy. 

Review of 
Arithme- 
tic. 


Observa- 
tion and 
Confer- 
ences 
(double 
period). 


Teaching 
and Con- 
fer ences 
(double 
period). 


Review of 
Physiol- 
ogy, Hy- 
gi e n e , 
and Sani- 
tation. 


Review of 
Philip- 
pine His- 
tory and 
Govern - 
ment. 








Teaching and Confer- 
ences (double period) . 




Music (2). 








Drawing (2E 


0. 

livalent of 1 
eek). 








Writing (eqi 
period a w 











This course is given in only a limited number of provincial 
high schools. 

Industrial courses referred to in outlines of the courses of study. 



lA. 


Elementary embroidery. 


13. 


Baskets — Vetiver. 


IB. 


Advanced embroidery. 


14. 


Baskets — Jewel. 


IC. 


Colored embroidery. 


15. 


B askets — Bun tal . 


2A. 


Elementary bobbin lace. 


16. 


Baskets — ^Stem. 


2B. 


Advanced bobbin lace. 


17. 


Baskets — Midrib. 


2C. 


Filet lace. 


18A. 


Baskets — Coiled stem. 


2D. 


Other lace. 


18B. 


Baskets — Coiled fiber. 


3. 


Tatting. 


18C. 


Baskets — Coiled strips. 


4A. 


Elementary Irish crochet. 


19A. 


Baskets — Platted pandans 


4B. 


Advanced Irish crochet. 


19B. 


Baskets — ^Platted buri. 


4C. 


Filet crochet. 


20A. 


Slippers — Fiber. 


5. 


Macrame. 


20B. 


Slippers — Sedge. 


6A. 


Cooking. 


20C. 


Slippers — Other. 


6B. 


Housekeeping. 


21A. 


Handloom weaving. 


7. 


Sewing. 


21B. 


Footloom weaving. 


8A. 


Handweaving — Soft strips. 


21C. 


Matting. 


8B. 


Handweaving — ^Hard strips. 


22A. 


Carving — Bamboo. 


9A. 


Mats — Pandan. 


22B. 


Carving — Coconut. 


9B. 


Mats — Buri. 


22C. 


Carving — Wood. 


9C. 


Mats — Sedge. 


23A. 


Woodwork. 


9D. 


Mats — Coir. 


23B. 


Bamboo furniture. 


10. 


Hats. 


23C. 


Rattan furniture. 


IIA. 


Baskets — -Native. 


24. 


Sedge handbags. 


IIB. 


Baskets — Export Bamboo-rat- 


25. 


Brushes and brooms 




tan. 


26. 


Gardening. 


12A. 


Baskets — Elementary Polan- 


27. 


Pottery. 




gui. 


28. 


Special. 


12B. 


Baskets — Advanced Polangui. 


29. 


Trade course. 
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TEXTS AND PUBIjICATIONS, AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PROMOTION. 

The texts and publications for the use of pupils and teachers 
and the requirements for promotion are given in General In- 
structions No. 34, s. 1916. These are also contained in the new 
Service Manual of the Bureau of Education. 

AIMS OF THE INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

The general aims which the Bureau of Education is trying 
to realize may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. The aim of primary instruction is to give the great mass 
of the Filipino people the rudiments of elementary education. 

2. The aim of the intermediate schools is to give education 
to those who will likely constitute the substantial middle class 
of the country. 

3. The aim of secondary education is to provide higher instruc- 
tion for those who are likely to assume leadership in thought 
and action. 

In outlining the intermediate courses, consideration has been given to the 
fact that the majority of pupils in the intermediate grades will not enter 
secondary schools, and that the instruction offered should definitely fit them 
for the careers which they are to follow. For this reason specialization 
is begun in the first year of the intermediate course. In addition to the 
general course, which is largely academic in nature though it provides a 
considerable amount of instruction in gardening, domestic science, and 
the minor industries, five special courses are offered; Viz., the course in 
farming, the course in teaching, the course in housekeeping and household 
arts, and the trade course. Sufficient academic instruction is given in all 
of these courses to permit graduates from the intermediate schools to 
pursue secondary studies successfully. If the pupil later passes into the 
secondary grades or into the university, this special vocational instruc- 
tion will still be of great value to him and to the country at large, and 
will tend to produce a class of educated men and women characterized by 
a more intelligent understanding of their own people. 

One of the present purposes of the Bureau is the introduction of these 
specialized courses into a larger number of the intermediate schools. 
Various obstacles, but chiefly financial hindrances, have up to thit! ^ i tno 
prevented the establishment of anything like an adequate number of 
schools where instruction in farming is given. Agricultural or farm 
schools are urgently needed. In every province at least one such school 
should be found, and in the larger provinces two or three. Equipment 
should be purchased and capable teachers employed to put not less than 
one special course in every one of the ne ayiy t^QO intermediate schools now 
in existence. Furthermore, the establishment of additional intermediate 
schools that offer this special training is earnestly desired by the people 
and by this Bureau. 1 (Fifteenth Annual Report of the Director of Educa- 
tion, pp. 14-15.) ^^ 

148590 2 
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These brief quotations show the aims and purposes of the 
intermediate course of study as a whole. Each subject incor- 
porated in the intermediate course has its own specific functions 
and aims which contribute to the realization of the objects of 
intermediate education. Such specific aims will appear more 
plainly in connection with the suggestions and outlines of the 
different subjects which follow. 



ENGLISH. 



CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, AND GRAMMAR. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Responsibility for good English, — Responsibility for good 
English is shared by every teacher in the school from the prin- 
cipal down. The principal has, of course, the largest share, for 
he must see that every teacher places adequate emphasis upon 
the use of correct English. More talking and writing are done 
outside than inside the classes in conversation, composition, and 
grammar. The teachers of these other classes must bear the 
greater responsibility in the task of improving the oral and writ- 
ten English. They must be made to appreciate this large respon- 
sibility and must be held strictly accountable for any failure to 
place proper emphasis upon correct talking and writing in their 
classes. It is firmly believed that nothing would produce so 
rapid an improvement, as the giving of the requisite degree of 
attention to this matter by all teachers. If all teachers require 
correct English, pupils will better realize its importance and will 
strive harder to improve. 

Aim of the course, — The aim of the course in conversational 
English, composition, and grammar is to increase the pupil's 
ability to express his thoughts in correct, clear, and concise 
language, both orally and in writing. Instruction is successful 
in so far as it increases the pupiFs power of correct expression. 
The statement of rules and principles is of negligible value when 
compared with the formation of the habit of using accurate 
English. Emphasis upon the application of principles and the 
use of idiomatic language is of first importance. 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH. 

Its nature and aim, — All oral work is not conversational Eng- 
lish. As understood by this office, conversational English in- 
cludes conversation about current events and activities of pupils 
either in or outside of school. The outside interests of a pupil, 
however, should be emphasized in connection with this subject; 
pupil, not school, interests should form the topics of discussion. 
Dialogues and dramatization may very profitably form a part 
of the work in this subject. The chief aim of conversational 
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English is to give the pupils the ability to speak readily and 
correctly about their common, everyday interests. 

Idiomatic language, — In conversational English care should 
be taken to use idiomatic language and to avoid awkw^ard ex- 
pressions. Much of the subject matter of conversation origin- 
ates in the schoolroom and this fact accounts for the so-called 
*'bookish'' talk that is too common. By emphasizing the out- 
of -school interests of pupils as topics of conversation this leaning 
toward ''bookishness" may be counteracted. (But in seeking to 
avoid "bookishness'' do not fall into the clutches of '*slang''). 
Av^kvv^ard expressions often result from overemphasis upon an- 
sv^ering all questions in complete sentences and from the repeti- 
tion in the answer of practically all the words of the question. 
The answer to the question, ''What is the color of the flower?'' 
is, 'The flower is red," not, "The color of the flower is red." 

COMPOSITION. 

A simpler course. — An attempt has been made to simplify the 
composition work of the intermediate grades. In this way it 
is hoped that better results will be obtained since greater thor- 
oughness will be possible. Composition should be both oral 
and written ; but throughout the intermediate grades, and espe- 
cially in the lower ones, the emphasis should always be upon 
the oral work. 

Aim in composition, — The aim in composition is to train the 
pupils to express in an orderly manner, either in oral or written 
speech, a central idea composed of a series of thoughts grouped 
to form a whole. As to the language, the chief purpose should 
be to have it simple and clear. Artistic expression cannot be 
expected of the ordinary pupil and all attempts at fine writing 
should be discouraged. 

Choosing subjects, — As a rule, the subjects suggested in the 
text are familiar to pupils, and are suitable for composition. 
In some cases, however, it may be advisable to substitute topics, 
and teachers are authorized to make such changes as will in- 
crease the efficiency of the work. In selecting subjects be care- 
ful to have the theme within the comprehension of the class. 
Also choose subjects that provide pupils with a motive and that 
possess interest. Story-telling and dramatization should both 
form a part of the composition work. 

Preparation for oral or written composition, — After the sub- 
ject for a letter or composition has been decided upon by the 
teacher and class, it should be developed orally before any at- 
tempt at either oral or written compositon is made. One of 
the most diflScult problems of composition is to find something 
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worth saying. Teachers must carefully prepare the pupils for 
the work by suggestions, by questions, and by having the pupils 
themselves suggest methods of treatment and question their class- 
mates. In this way the teacher must help the pupils to form 
their thought. Only when thinking has resulted in something 
worth saying is the pupil ready for actual composition. Many 
inane and unorganized attempts at composition result from 
the failure of the teacher properly to prepare the pupils. No 
teacher who merely assigns a three or four-word subject need 
look for satisfactory results. These suggestions refer to class 
composition on the same or similar subjects and do not mean 
that individual pupils may not write on subjects of special in- 
terest to them. Then the teacher should talk over the com- 
position with the pupil alone. 

Ample preparation produces increased interest, more definite 
motive, clearer thinking, and better organization. The work 
of correction is, therefore, minimized, and the pupils themselves 
are able to give more help in improving their product. The 
discussion preparatory to composition is not oral composition, 
but is conversation for the purpose of gathering and shaping 
material which will finally be organized into an oral or written 
composition. 

Correction of work, — Good results in composition cannot be 
secured unless the teacher is willing to spend considerable time 
in looking over the written work of pupils. It is not necessary, 
however, that this written work be entirely checked in every case 
by teachers. The checking of common errors is a matter that 
can very properly be undertaken by the pupils. In fact, unless 
the development of a critical attitude on the part of pupils is 
one of the very definite aims of composition work, adequate 
success will not be possible. The pupils should be encouraged 
freely to offer frank but good-natured criticism of both oral and 
written work. This critical attitude should be directed not only 
toward the work of other pupils, but also toward their own speech 
and writings. 

Much of the correction of composition should be done on the 
blackboard by pupils and teacher working together. In selecting 
a composition to be placed on the blackboard, the teacher should 
be careful to choose one that exemplifies the common errors 
made by pupils, or that is suited to serve as a model. In 
addition to this correcting of class errors, individual peculiari- 
ties of students may be taken up with them. Pupils will be 
interested in keeping their compositions for the purpose of com- 
paring them in order to note progress. Pupils should be made 
to feel that their services are valuable to the teacher in the 
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correction of work and that the responsibility for improving this 
work is theirs. In this connection teachers are referred to the 
course of study for primary grades. 

Criticism by pupils, — Criticism should be the expression of a 
pupiFs judgment, not a mere citation of faults. Both typical 
weaknesses and typical evidences of strength should be discussed 
in class, but good features and ways to improve the composition 
should be emphasized. Not minor details, but subject matter 
and its organization should form the chief theme for criticism. 
Attention must be given to the mechanics of writing, but the 
need for this attention should decrease. Common errors should 
be discussed thoroughly and repeatedly, and pupils held respon- 
sible for such errors in the future. 

Writing in class. — In composition work a considerable portion 
of the writing of letters, paragraphs, etc., should be done in the 
classroom. In the fifth grade nearly all of the work should 
be done there. 

Dictation. — Dictation should be a regular part of the work of 
each week. Exercises in dictation should be short. They should 
be read by the teacher, then talked about in class to give the 
meaning, and finally dictated. In dictating, the teacher should 
read entire sentences if they are short. After reading in this 
way the whole selection may be read rapidly, to permit pupils to 
supply any omissions. Pupils should be given just enough time 
to enable them to write the material dictated without hurrying. 
They should be expected to make definite progress both in the 
speed and accuracy of taking dictation, emphasis being placed 
upon accuracy. 

GRAMMAR. 

The course.— The present course of study gives less time to 
grammar and, consequently, the ground covered is lessened. 
The experience of school system has been that the study of 
grammar does not necessarily have any very definite result in 
improving the language used by pupils. The text material of 
this course is considerably less than that in previous courses, 
and at all times emphasis should be placed upon the application 
of principles and rules rather than upon the statement of these 
rules and principles. Unless the teacher can make the study of 
grammar effect a very definite improvement in the language 
used by the pupils, instruction in this subject is a failure. Suc- 
cess depends largely upon closely relating lessons in grammar 
to speaking and writing. Every recitation should include the 
application of grammatical principles. 

The importance of the thought. — In teaching grammar the 
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fact must not be lost sight of that the meaning of the material 
employed is of great importance. Unless the pupils have a 
clear conception of what the sentences mean they cannot learn 
the subject to advantage. Once the meaning of the sentence is 
understood, the relations of its different parts may properly be- 
come the subject of study. 

Oral treatment. — In a number of places the text requires copy- 
ing and written work where it is believed that oral treatment 
would serve better. While a certain amount of written work 
is necessary, considerable oral work may be substituted in a 
number of cases to advantage. 

Ne2v material taken up in chiss. — Most of the recitation 
periods should be taken up with new material, not with copying 
home work on the blackboard and explaining it to the class which 
probably already knows it. If any considerable number of pupils 
in the class do not understand the application of a rule or prin- 
ciple, the time of the entire class may be taken up with setting 
them right. It is a waste of time, however, to have one pupil 
explain to the class something that nearly all of the class already 
know perfectly well. This procedure also forms a bad habit 
since it trains the pupils to be inattentive. Much better results 
will be secured if the class devotes its time to doing new things 
similar in nature to the ones done outside of the recitation period. 

Diagraming, — The diagraming of sentences may very 
easily be of no value. As stated above, the most important 
thing is to have the pupil understand the meaning of the sen- 
tence, then its analysis or diagraming may be undertaken; 
but too much of such work is unnecessary and in some of the 
exercises in the text no pupil should be required to do all of 
the diagraming outlined. If teachers are not careful, this 
exercise will become simply a mechanical process, without any 
definite relation to the meaning of the sentence or to the relations 
of the elements composing it. Diagraming is simply a device 
to show that the relations existing between the various parts 
of a sentence are understood. Pupils should always be required 
to give reasons for their method of diagraming the sentences 
assigned to them. 

Order of sentence elements. — In order that pupils may under- 
stand that the different parts of a sentence do not necessarily 
always have the same order variations from the regular order 
should be introduced early. Only enough of this should be given 
to show the pupil that more than one order is possible. 

The inductive method. — In so far as is practicable, teachers 
should approach grammatical principles and rules inductively. 
When pupils are led to discover these for themselves, their 
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understanding of them is clearer and their application of them 
more accurate. Inductive treatment is not always possible, 
however, and, where possible, should be used only when it is the 
practical method of taking up a principle. 

References. 

Language Teaching in the Grades, Cooley. 

The Teaching of Conaposition, Compagnac. 

The Teaching of English, Chubb. 

Teaching of English, Carpenter, Baker, Scott. 

How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects, Kendall and Mirick. 

Types of Teaching, Earhart. 

Teaching the Common Branches, Charters. 

Fundamentals in Methods, Kennedy. 

What Children Study and Why, Gilbert. 

How to Study and Teaching How to Study, McMurry. 

Schools of To-morrow, Dewey. 

OTJTIilNE FOR GRADE V. 

Text: Elementary Grammar and Composition, Gibbs. 

Pages 5-132, Sections 1-294, omitting certain designated 
sections. 

This text material comprises a study of the simple 
sentence in its various forms. The only inflections taken 
up are number ^ gender, and the possessive forms of nouns 
and of pronouns. 

Composition includes (1) sentence work (original and 
from dictation), (2) simple letter writing, (3) oral and 
written reproduction of short stories, and (4) other oral 
work. 

CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH. 

Half of the time allotted to conversational English should 
be devoted to conversation on current events or other subjects 
of interest to the pupils during the grammar and composition 
period. This shortening of the time for textbook work has 
been taken into consideration in preparing these outlines. The 
rest of the time for conversational English may be spent in 
the discussion of interesting subjects related to the other subjects 
in the curriculum during the periods devoted to them. Con- 
versational work should contribute to the improvement of the 
pupils' English and their knowledge of things in general. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 1-H, — Omitting section 3. 

Insist on rather short, easy statements, each one correct 
as to form, capitals, period, and spelling. Besides, every 
statement should tell something both true and interesting. 
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Note the following examples: 
A heron is a wading bird. 

A heron has long legs so that it can wade in the water. 
A heron is a long-legged bird. 
A heron likes a wet rice field. 
A heron has beautiful feathers. 
Follow the written work by such questions as these: 
How many statements have you written? 
How does the first statement begin? 
How does the first statement end? 
Take up each sentence in this way. 
How many capitals have you used? 
How many periods have you used? 
Have you spelled every word correctly? 
In this way lead pupils to read over their work carefully 
and to discover their own mistakes. 
Section 7. — Add to this list of requests. Those given are scarcely 
enough to impress pupils with the difference between request 
and command. For example: 

1. Please let me go to the cine, Father. 

2. Be so kind as to help me a moment. 

3. Please lend me your knife. 
Let pupils suggest others. 

Section 10, — Oral only. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 15-22. — Omitting sentence 1 of section 15, section 17, 
and sentences 5 and 6 of section 21. 

Section 16. — Do not attempt to repeat the words of the answer 
in framing the question. Get away from that stilted man- 
ner: as, 

1. What kind of foods do plants need? 

2. What grow on the large roots of plants? 
What are they called? 

3. Of what use are the root hairs? 

4. What becomes of the water taken up by the root 

hairs ? 

5. What change takes place in the leaves? 

In general, have written work preceded by oral work. 
Section 18. — A silent reading exercise followed by close question- 
ing, first with open books, then with closed books : 

1. Give the title of the story. 

2. What was this faithful dog's name? 

3. Describe Nero, 
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4. Why did his master mark the peso that he took from 

his pocket? 
(He wished to know it the next time he saw it.) 

5. What did he do with it? 

6. How did he test Nero's obedience? 

7. Did Nero return as soon as his master expected? 

Why not? etc. 
The teacher should have all questions carefully thought 
out beforehand and should put them directly without halt- 
ing or repetition. 
Section 19, — Divide the story into three parts for the telling, 
and call upon different pupils for the different parts. 

1. The dog. 

His master's plan to prove his obedience and intel- 
ligence. 

2. The dog's effort to obey and why he failed in part. 

3. The dog will not give up. He proves his intelligence. 
Finally, one pupil may be called upon to tell the entire 

story. 

Section 21. — In connection with this lesson copy carefully, in 
class, the story of *'A Faithful Dog," observing and discussing 
instructions 1, 2, 3, 4 of section 21. 

Section 22, — Pupils should write on only one side of the paper. 
When the copying is finished have them fold the papers once 
lengthwise, through the middle. With the fold to the left so 
that the paper opens like a book, have pupils write on the 
outside near the top their names, the subject, and the grade. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 23-iO (in part). — Omitting section 32 and using section 
38 for reference only in the study of 39 and similar sections. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections J^0~J^8, — Oral and written spelling in connection with 
each section in which a list of words is given. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 1^9-62, — Omit part 3 of section 51 or insert **usually" 
before ^'divide," as the statement cannot always be depended 
upon (grass-y). Omit also sections 53, 54, 55, 56, 57. 

Section 52. — Make this a study in the use of the dictionary. Do 
not use hyphens between syllables, except in dividing a word 
at the end of a line. Simply leave a space between syllables 
in such exercises as this. 
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SIXTH 


WEEK. 




nly the abbreviations which follow: 


Mrs. 


Prov. 


C.O.D 


Co. 


Cr. 


Mt. 


doz. 


ea. 


R.R. 


Supt. 


Dr. 


P- 


acct. 


bal. 


pp. 


<* 


m. 


St. 


Isl. 


I. 


etc. 



Section 59. — Add to this list : Tnine, yours, theirs. 
This book is mine. 
These books are yours. 
These books are theirs. 

Sections 68-69. 
Section 65. — Teac 

Mr. 

Gov. 

Dr. 

rec'd. 

yr. 

@ 

Is. 

Section 68. — First, silent reading; second, questions and answers 
(oral) ; third, oral reproduction of the story as a whole. 
Review margin, paragraph, indention, capitals, periods, state- 
ments, quotation marks, by reference to the story for illus- 
trations. 
Section 69. — Observe instructions for section 22 as regards fold- 
ing papers and writing superscription. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 70-82. 

Sectio7is 70-71. — Do not have pupils copy the story at seats. 
Make this story the basis for oral and blackboard work, 
questions and answers; dictation. 
Section 7Jf. — Do not require pupils to copy. Have oral work, 
thus: 

Old describes horse. Old is an adjective. When the 
pupil has told this in exact English, in two distinct 
sentences with proper inflection, he may write it on the 
blackboard. Give careful attention to capitals, periods, 
spelling, and the correct form of the verb. 
Section 75. — Board work, as follows : 



industrious 

persevering 

cheerful 

stubborn 

young 

new 

well-bound 

heavy 

dog-eared 

clean 



Iman. 



book. 



kid 

canvas 

polished 

tan 

black 

sad 

long 

handsome 

round 

oval 



shoe. 



face. 
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EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sections 83~9Jf. — Omit sections 86 and 87. 

Section 83. — Oral work should precede written work. Devise 

similar sentences for blackboard work, leaving blanks to be 

filled. 
Section 92. — Oral and board work. 
Section 93. — Do not attempt to use none (second word, second 

column) as an adjective. It may be used as a pronoun 

readily. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Sections 95-105. 

Section 95. — ^Change rule given so as to read thus : 

"A comma is placed after each word of a series except 
the last oneJ' A comma should be used after the word 
that immediately precedes "and'' in sentences 1 and 2. 

Section 99. — In writing answers, use rather than in making 

comparisons : 

1. I should rather have a pifia dress than a silk one. 

(Silk has no opposite.) 

2. I should rather have white shoes than black ones. 

3. I should rather have a ripe mango than a green one. 

4. I should rather have a sharp knife than a dull one. 

5. I would rather be a bright man than a stupid man. 

6. I would rather be a wise man than a foolish man. 

7. I would rather be a just judge than an unjust judge. 

8. I would rather be an industrious farmer than a lazy 

one. 

9. I would rather be an educated man than an ignorant 

man. 
Section 104. — Silent reading (time, S minutes). Have pupils 
divide the story into the three parts into which it naturally 
falls (paragraphs 1-8 ; 9-13 ; 14-17.) Try to lead the children 
to find these points of division without telling them where 
they are. 

Questions by the teacher to bring out the main facts of 
the story : 

(Pars. 1-8.) 
Who was Hans? 

(Hans was a little German shepherd boy.) 
What was he doing? 
(He was watching a flock of sheep.) 
Where did the hunter come from? 
(He came out of the woods.) 
How did he come? 
(He came on horseback.) 
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Describe his hat. 

(His hat was blue. There was a long feather in it.) 

What did he ask Hans? 

(He asked how far it was to the next barrio.) 

How did Hans answer him? 

(Hans said it was six kilometers.) 

How did Hans describe the road? 

(He said the road was only a sheep track; and it was 

hard to follow.) 
What did the hunter tell Hans about himself? 
(The hunter said, *'I am tired and hungry. 
I have been lost in the woods''.) 
What did the hunter ask Hans to do? 
(He asked Hans to leave the sheep and show him the way.) 
What did he offer to do if Hans helped him? 
(He offered to pay Hans well.) 
Did Hans accept the hunter's offer? 
(No, he said he could not leave his sheep.) 
Why couldn't Hans leave his sheep? 
(He was afraid they would go into the forest and be 

killed by robbers or wolves.) 
Did his answer satisfy the hunter? 
(No, the hunter said, 'That makes no difference. They 

are not your sheep. Why should you care if they are 

killed?") 
Did the hunter's words influence Hans to leave his sheep? 
(No, the hunter's words had no influence on Hans.) 
ection 105. — Different pupils called upon to tell different parts 
of the story : 

1. The meeting; the hunter's appeal for help and his 

offer ; the boy's refusal and his reasons. 

2. The hunter's second attempt to get Hans to help him ; 

the boy's distrust of the hunter and his reason for it. 

3. Hans learns who the hunter is. He gains a good friend 

by being faithful to his duty. 
Some direct forms of speech, followed by the indirect 
forms : 

1. ''How far is it?'' 

He asked how far it was. 

2. ''!t is six miles." 

He said it was six miles. 

3. "The road is bad." 

He said the road was bad. 

4. ''It is difficult to follow." 

He said it ivas difficult to follow. 
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5. '7 am tired and hungry/' 

He said he was tired and hungry. 

6. ''Leave your sheep/' 

He asked him to leave his sheep. 

7. ''Show me the way." 

He asked Hans to show him the way. 

8. "I will pay you well." 

He said he would pay him well. 

9. "I cannot leave the sheep." 

He said he could not leave the sheep. 

10. "My master pays me to do this. 

He said his master paid him to do that 

For blackboard work and drill : 



1. Direct statement. 

I am. 
It is. 

The road is . 

I will. 

I cannot. 

My master pays me. 

I did this. 
to do this. 

2. Direct question. 

Can you trust me ? 

WiU you go? 
Will you get food? 

Can you guide me? 

Will you serve me? 

3. Direct command or request. 

Leave your sheep. 
Show me the way. 
Go to the village. 



Indirect after "He said.'' 

he was. 

it was. 

the road was . 

he would. 

he could not. 

his master paid 

him. 

he did that. 

— . — to do that. 



Indirect after 
(Hans). 



'He asked" 



if he could trust 

him. 
if he would go. 
if he would get 

food, 
if he could guide 

him. 
if he would serve 

him. 



Indirect after 
told.'' 



'He asked or 



Hans to leave his 

sheep. 
Hans to show him 

the way, 
Hans to go to the 

village. 
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Get me some food. Hans to get him 

some food. 

Get me a guide. Hans to get him 

a guide. 

Stay and serve me. Hans to stay and 

(to) serve him. 
Section 106, — Omit. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Sections 107 — 116 (part one). — Omit sections 108, 109, 110. 
Section 107, — Write the story of Hans from memory in the form 
of a dialogue, using no quotation marks, thus : 

Hunter. — How far is it to the next village? 

Hans, — It is six kilometers, sir. 

Hunter. — Leave your sheep, and show me the way. 

Hans. — I cannot leave my sheep, sir. 
Section 116, — Here follow two sample lessons. It is not intended 
that these sentences should be given directly to the children. 
Rather lead up to such statements by skillful questioning, fur- 
nishing the vocabulary where needed. Encourage short sen- 
tences correct as to form, vocabulary, spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation. 
Section 116-1, — We will suppose that the tailor is making a 
white duck suit. 

The tailor shrinks the cloth. 

He presses it. 

He lays the pattern on the cloth and cuts out the suit. 

He seams up the coat and trousers on the machine. 

He tries the suit on his customer. 

He makes any necessary changes. 

He does the finishing by hand. 

He finally presses it, folds it neatly, and wraps it up. 
Section 116-2, — Washing and ironing. 

The laundress first soaks the clothes in clear water to 
loosen the dirt. 

She soaps them and rubs out all the dirt. 

She bleaches them in the sun. 

She rinses them thoroughly. 

She blues them. 

She wrings them well. 

She hangs them out to dry. 

She takes the dry clothes into the house. 

She dampens them for ironing. 

She buys charcoal. 

She gets her iron ready for use. 
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When the iron is hot, she begins to iron. 

She passes the iron back and forth over each piece. 

She smooths out all the wrinkles. 

She is careful not to scorch the cloth. 

She folds each piece carefully when it is finished. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 116-121, — Omit section 118. 

Section 116, — Follow instructions given in the work of the tenth 
week. 

Section 117. — Have new words mastered both as to pronuncia- 
tion and spelling. 

Section 119. — Oral only. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Sections 122-127, 

Section 122. — Written to be preceded by oral work. 

Section 127. — Written to be preceded by oral work. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 128-136. — Omit section 130. 

Section 128. — Silent reading (time, two minutes) followed by 

questioning of teacher, with all books open. Then again with 

books closed. 

Questions suggested: 

1. What is the story about? 

(It tells about the origin of the water lily.) 

2. What time of day was it? 
(It was evening.) 

3. How can you tell? 

(The story begins "One evening." We are told that 
the sun had set and the stars were beginning to 
shine.) 

4. Describe the scene. 

(Some children were playing on the shore of a lake.) 

5. What did the children see? 
(They saw a bright falling star.) 

6. Where did the star stop? 
(It stopped above the lake.) 

7. What did the little star say? 

8. What did the children see on the water in the morning? 

9. Where was the beautiful flower? 

10. What had become of the bright falling star? 

11. Describe the flower. 

Section 129. — Have the story discussed and reproduced orally 
first, then in writing. 
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Sections 131-182. — Dictionary work on syllabication; oral spell- 
ing, pausing between syllables; written spelling with spacing 
between syllables; marking accent. (Do not use the hyphen 
in dividing a word into syllables except at the end of a line.) 

Section 186, — Omit hyphens in today, tomorrow, and tonight. 

FOITRTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 187-142. 

Section 139. — Review sections 131 to 138, inclusive, before taking 
up section 139. 

Section 140. — Oral, then written. Strict attention to essen- 
tials: Form, vocabulary, spelling, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation. 

Section 142. — Oral first, then written. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 148-147 and review (parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, pages 59-60). 
Omit section 148. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Review (page 59, parts 5, 6, 7, and 8), and sections 149-153. 
Section 154. — Omit. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 155-164- — Omit section 161. 

Sections 156-158. — Oral w^ork to be given in each case before 

written work is required. Do not allow pupils to mark books. 
Section 158. — Do not encourage pupils to repeat a great part of 

the question in giving the answer. The following forms are 

correct : 

1. This is Tuesday. 

2. It is November. 

3. It is the twentieth of November. 

4. This is the year 1917. 

Section 163. — To be written from dictation, not from memory. 

Have pupils exchange papers, and then check mistakes. 
In&ist on each .pupil's giving his entire attention to the 
paper in hand and have him understand that he is to help 
you. 

Take up one sentence at a time, reading it aloud and giving 
pupils time to check {not correct) errors in capitalizing, 
punctuation, and spelling by placing a check mark ( V ) above 
the letter, or the word that is wrong or above the place 
where a punctuation mark is omitted or is wrong. {No 
erasers to he used.) Move around among them as they do 
this to see that they are working with you, not ahead of 
you; that is, slowly, carefully and fairly. When the last 

148590 3 
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sentence has been finished, have each one count his check 
marks and write the number neatly in the upper right-hand 
corner of the paper with his name below it. If the work 
is correct he may write '^correct'' instead of the number. 
Papers to be collected and work verified by the teacher at 
home and returned next day to pupils. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 165-173, 

Section 173. — Omit the last abbreviation, "Esq.'' 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 17^-181, — Use 180 for reference only; do not have 
pupils copy the diagrams. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Sections 182-186 (Topics I-V.) 

Section 185. — To be talked over with pupils and outlined to 
bring out main points before requiring written work. This 
will occupy one recitation period. 

Pupils come next day prepared to write the letter in class 
(not copy it from notes) and hand it in. 

The third day, the paper meantime having been corrected, 
two of the best letters may be written on the blackboard. 
While that is being done, distribute remaining letters, brief- 
ly calling attention in each case to the most common errors. 
Attention may then be given to the letters on the board, 
noting their best points and showing how they could be 
improved. 
Section 186. — Class discussion, topic by topic, until every single 
question raised in this outline can be definitely answered in 
correct English. If the school is in a cane-growing, sugar- 
making section, pupils should visit the farmers a week in ad- 
vance and ask the questions (13) suggested in Topics I~V. 
This should furnish sufficient material for a good talk (oral 
composition) on Raising Sugar Cane, following the outline 
given. (Call on different pupils for the different topics.) 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 186-188. 

Section 186 (Topics VI~VIII.) — 

Prepare for Topics VI~VIII by visiting, if possible, a 
sugar mill a week in advance and asking the questions sug- 
gested in the outline. For Topic IX consult geographies and 
cyclopedias. For Topic X consult your own experience, a 
physiology, an encyclopedia, a market report. Topics VI-X 
will afford sufficient material for a good talk (oral composi- 
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tion) on How Sugar is Made. (Call upon different pupils 
for the different topics.) 
Section 187. — Review all topics orally. Different topics assign- 
ed to different pupils for board work. 

In districts where sugar cane is not grown the teacher 
will have to possess a fund of information. Where it is not 
practicable to discuss sugar-cane raising, the following sub- 
jects may be substituted: Growing corn; making copra; 
raising cacao; raising coffee. 
Section 188. — Let this be oral composition. The teacher should 
select and announce a day or two in advance one of these 
stories. Every sentence should bring out a new thought 
and carry the story forward. When a pupil begins to repeat 
the thought, even though it may be in different words, let 
him sit down and call on another to go ahead with the story. 
If this method is practised, the pupils themselves will soon 
become impatient of needless repetition. 
(Do not have pupils write the story.) 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 189-196. 

Section 190. — Oral only. Do not copy. 

Section 192 or 193 (not both). — For conversation and board 
work. Have a conversational lesson on geckos : their appear- 
ance, habits, strange cry, any superstition about them, any 
stories. The following letter is an example of how an ordi- 
nary experience may be made interesting: 
Section 192. 

Naga, October SO, 1911^. 
Dear Josefa: 

I must tell you about the bold gecko that lived in our house. 
He was very large, even for a gecko. His back was mottled with green 
and gold and dark red. He staid out of sight behind the post in the day- 
time. He came out only at night. 

My study table was in a corner near a window. After dinner I lighted 
the lamp and went to work. Out came Mr. Gecko on the window ledge 
and stared at me. He seemed to say, ''What do you find in those big 
books ?'* I drove him off. He came back again in a few minutes and 
stared harder than ever. He kept this up, until I moved my table into 
the middle of the room. Did you ever know such a bold gecko? Perhap" 
he was looking for an education. 

Your friend, 

Maria. 

twenty-third week. 

Sections 197-203. 

Section 199. — Develop orally first. Omit Topic III. Assign the 
different topics to different pupils. Have each v^rite one par- 
agraph. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections 20^-213. — Omit sections 207, 208, and 209 for the 
present. Have pupils give many additional sentences illus- 
trating the correct use of pronouns. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 21i-218, 

Section 21 i. — In copying these prepositions, arrange them al- 
phabetically. 
Section 216, — Illustrate by action, when possible. 
Sections 217-218,— Oral v^ork first. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections 21 9-22 i. 

Section 219, — Sentence 12, incorrect. 

Get the book for Mr. . (Correct.) 

or. Get Mr. the book. (Correct.) 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 225-238,— Omit 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, and 235. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sections 239-2U> 

Section 2M, — Reading followed by questions. Books open for 
careful framing of answers. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Sections 245-252, — Emphasize the meaning of the sentences, not 
the diagrams. Do not require the copying of diagrams; use 
those in the text for reference only. 

Section 245, — Outline only Exercise 104, omitting Exercises 68 
and 70. 

Section 246, — Oral composition instead of written. Books closed. 
First, test acquaintance with the story by close questioning. 
Then call on different pupils to tell what they know of the 
main topics. Finally call for volunteers to tell the entire story. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Sections 253-261, — Omit all of pages 114, 115, and 116, also 

sections 262, 263, 264, and 266. 
Section 261, — An example of such a letter as is called for follows : 

Santa Cruz, Laguna, P. I., 

July 6, 1916. 
My Dear Mr 

My full name is Juana de la Cruz. I was born in San Mateo, Rizal, 
June 15, 1904. I have attended school for five years. I completed the 
primary course in my native town, San Mateo, last April. This school 
year I began the intermediate course in Santa Cruz, our new home. In 
the fifth grade we study oral and silent reading, oral and written language, 
arithmetic, and geography. 

The attendance in our school is very good. There are pupils 
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enrolled, and nearly everyone comes regularly. There are more boys than 

girls in the school. In the fifth grade there are girls and 

boys. In the sixth grade there are girls and boys. In the 

seventh grade there are only girls, but there are boys. You 

will see that the higher the grade, the fewer the girls. I am sorry about 

this. I think girls need schooling as well as boys. We have 

teachers in this school besides the principal, Mr 

I hope you will come to visit our school often. 
Yours sincerely, 

JUANA DE LA CRUZ. 

Oral preparation for letter writing should be made. 
Sectdons 265, 267-270, 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Sectiofi 268 (first half) . — The explanations following the words 
in this exercise are sometimes misleading. The following sen- 
tences are intended simply as a guide for the teacher : 

1. The window pane is broken. 

He suffers much pain from the wound. 

2. Jose bought a quire of wanting paper. 
Juan sings in the church choir. 

3. The miner works in the Paracale gold mines. 

Pablo is still a minor. He will come of age when he 
is twenty-one; or, He will attain his majority when 
he is twenty-one. 

4. Her father died last month. 
He dyed the abaca green. 

5. The tent is made of khaki-colored canvas. 

He canvassed the town to raise subscriptions for the 
school. 

6. The core of an orange is pithy. 

The teaching corps of the Philippines is large. 

7. The underarm seam of his coat is ripped. 
They seem to be enjoying themselves. 

8. He has a new idea. 

I knetv he could think out the problem. 

9. Her feet are sore from walking too far. 

He can soar among the clouds in his aeroplane. 

10. Coarse abaca cloth is used for sieves. 

The captain changed his coiirse when he saw the 
typhoon coming. 

11. He tied up the bundle with strong cord. 
He struck a full chord on the harp. 

12. She is pale after her long illness. 

She bought a pail of lard at the grocery. 
Note: — A pail has a handle. It is not necessarily 
made of wood. 
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Section 268 (last half) .— 

1. The farmer owns a large herd of carabaos. 

I heard a strange sound. 

2. A warship made a cruise along the west coast of 

Luzon. 
The crews of three different ships came ashore. 

3. You must fold the paper so (showing him how). 
Why did you do it so? 

Farmers generally sow rice in seed beds. 
Maria can sevj by hand neatly. 

4. Hemp is put up in bales. 

How much does a bale of hemp weigh ? 

The boat leaks. He bales it out with a can. 

The justice of the peace let the prisoner out on bail. 

5. Pedro drove a stake into the ground and tied the horse 

to it. 
(Definition not accurate. Every stick cannot be 

driven.) 
The farmer is staking his buyo patch. 
(Driving stakes for the vine to climb on.) 
The cook staked (bet) all his money on the cockfight 

and lost. 
He broiled the tenderloin steak over the coals. 

6. He prays for courage to do right. 
They praise Maria's cooking. 
The cat preys upon mice. 

7. There is much vice in large cities. 
The blacksmith's iron is held by a vise. 

8. Gaudencio told an interesting tale. 
The horse needs his tail to switch flies. 

9. He made a loan of f*=500.00 to Juan. (Meaning, he 

lent Juan f=500.00.) 
A lone tree stood by the roadside. 

10. Mr. Romero's nephew is his only heir. 
The air is cool this morning. 

11. Chinese merchants tveigh embroidery silk. 
Please show me the way to the post office. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 269, 270, 273, and parts 1, 2, 3 of Revieiv beginning at 
bottom of p. 125.— Omit sections 271-272; 274-276; parts 4-9 
of Review. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 277 and 288. — Emphasize the application of the rules, 
using a large number of similar words. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

SectioTis 277 mid 288, 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 289-306, — Omit sections 299-302. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections 307-308; 313-31^.— Omit sections 309-312. 

OUTLINE FOR GRADE VI. 

Text : Advanced Grammar and Composition, Gibbs. 

Pages 9-152, section^ 1-231, omitting certain designated 
sections. 

The instruction in grammar comprises: (1) The building, 
structure, and analysis of sentences; (2) the classification, 
uses, and inflections of nouns and of pronouns; (3) the 
classification of verbs as to form and their inflection in the 
indicative mode, active voice. 

Composition includes sentence building, simple letter 
writing, oral reproduction of stories, and short original 
paragraphs on familiar subjects. Further oral composition 
is provided in the discussion of current events which shall 
occupy ten minutes of the grammar period daily. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 1 — 6 (deceive). 
Section 6. 

1. He relates the story well. 

2. We shall study relative pronouns soon. 

3. Maria is my near relation, 

4. Maria's mother opposes her plan. 

5. The school is on the opposite side of the street from 

the church (not necessarily near the church), or 
The school is opposite the church (near and facing 
the church). 

6. There is some opposition to quarantining the town. 

7. Flies infect food with disease germs. 

8. Cholera and smallpox are infectious, 

9. How can we prevent infection? 

10. The earth rotates once in twenty-four hours. 

11. The earth has a rotary motion. 

A cart wheel also has a rotary motion, when in use. 

12. The rotation of the earth causes night and day. 

13. Rice is easy to digest, 

14. His digestive organs are sound. (In good health.) 

15. His digestion is good. 

16. Compare Asia and North America as to size. 
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17. Give the comparative value of hemp and copra exports. 

(The hemp exported is worth five times as much as 
the copra exported.) 

18. His comparison of Asia and North America v^as well 

made. 

19. Does your province produce rice? 

20. Poor soil is not productive. 

21. Iloilo is noted for the production of sugar. 

22. We cannot agree on that question. I agree with you. 

23. Eufemia is very agreeable (pleasant). 

24. We came to an agreement, after a long talk. 

25. He declares that he is right. (Asserts strongly.) 

26. He wrote a declarative sentence. (A statement.) 

27. Germany made a declaration of war. 

28. Carlos tried to deceive his teacher. 

29. He was so deceptive that I could not trust him. 

30. He practices deception even on the playground. 

31. He possessed houses and lands. 

32. I can write a noun in the possessive form. 

33. He has the ring in his possession. 

34. We elect our assemblymen. 

35. The office of president is elective. 

36. An election was held in June, 1916. 

37. A good road extends from Manila to Batangas. 

38. There are extensive hemp plantations in Davao. 

39. The extension of the railroad in Cebu has helped 

commerce. 

40. You confute me by so many different statements. 

41. Much noise is confuting. 

42. They all ran out in confusion when they felt the 

earthquake. 

43. Locusts destroy the crops. 

44. Locusts and rats are very destructive. 

45. The destruction of the crops caused much suffering. 

46. He laughs at the joke. 

He laughs with his friends. 

(It is not polite to laugh at your friends.) 

47. That was a laughable incident. 

48. Adelina kept her face straight, but her eyes were 

full of laughter. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 6 (possess) — 16 (Parti). 
Section 7. 

Arrange work as follows: 
1. The gravy is too thick. 
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Flour is used to thicken gravy. 
What is the thickness of the board? 

2. He made a quick motion. 

Try to quicken your pace. (Walk faster.) 
I cannot recommend him for quickness. 

3. Divide the line into equ/il parts. 
They tried to eqvxilize the taxes. 

He made a sign of equality on the blackboard. 

4. Fertile land is valuable. 
Guano is used to fertilize land. 

The crop depends mainly upon the fertility of the soil. 
Section 8 to be omitted. 

Instead, have following model letter placed on the board 

and copied by pupils: 

209 Real, 
Naga, Camarines, p. I. 

July 13, 1916, 
The Perry Mason Company, 

Boston, Massachusetts, 
Gentlemen : 

I enclose a post office money order for ^3.50 for one year's subscription 
to "The Youth's Companion". Kindly send the paper to me at the above 
address, beginning with the August number. 
Yours truly, 

JOSE ROXAS. 

This is an example of a simple business letter enclosing a 
subscription for a periodical. Every sixth-grade pupil should 
be able to write such a letter. 

Every business letter has seven parts: 

[See model.] 

1. The heading; as, 

209 Real, 

Naga, Camarines, P. I. 

2. The date; as, 

July 13, 1916. 

3. The address; as. 

The Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

4. The salutation; as. 

Gentlemen : 

5. The body of the letter; as, 

I enclose 

August number. 

6. The complimentary close; as. 

Yours truly, 

7. The signature; as, 

Jose Roxas. 
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Have pupils learn the name and purpose of each of these 
parts, also its proper position on the page. Notice capitals, 
punctuation, spelling. 

Have pupils write similar letters enclosing a subscription for : 

1. The Philippine News Review (1 year, 1P0.40). 

2. The Manila Sunday Times (1 year, F4.00). 

3. The Daily Bulletin (6 months, ^11.00). 

4. The Cablenews-American (3 months, ^6.00). 

5. The Philippines Free Press (1 year, 'F4.00). 

6. Philippine Education (1 year, =^2.00). 

7. The Philippine Review (1 year, 1P7.00). 
In subscribing for a newspaper you should address : 

The Business Manager of 

(naming the paper) . 

Manila, P. I. 
Salutation, Sir: 
Section 9, — Omit. 

Section 10, — Omit all but the different forms of salutation. 
Section 11. — Omit. 

Section 12, — Learn only the four common forms of complimen- 
tary endings for business letters, and remember that the 
signature should be legibly written with no flourishes. 
Section IS, — Omit. 
Sections li-15. — Take up in connection with Sec. 16. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 16 (part 2)-^^. — Omit sections 20-21. 

Section 19, — Read and write sentences making these changes: 

1. boy.-- - girl 

his her 

mother - father 

2. lord- lady 

him her 

heiress heir 

3. hostess host 

abbot abbess 

friar sister 

4. manservant maidservant 

Jose Josef a 

son. daughter 

Mr. Valdez Mrs. Valdez 

5. her his 

aunt's uncle's 

man's - woman's 
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wife husband 

sultan. - sultana 

his—-. - her 

brother sister 

his ...- her 

nephew niece 

duchess duke 

maidservants menservants 

Note. — When the gender of a noun is changed, the gender of the 
corresponding pronoun must also be changed. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections 25-30, 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 31-3 J^. 

Section 31, — For oral and board work. 

Note effect on accompanying article when the number of 
noun is changed : 

1. The baskets contained chicos, mangoes, knives, and one 

loaf of bread. (9 changes: 3 a's dropped, two 
changed to one, 5 nouns changed.) 

2. Some thieves stole calves and ponies. (6 changes.) 

3. Negroes played banjos and pianos. (6 changes.) 

4. The spy told a story about a woman and a child who 

were in an oxcart. (9 changes.) 

5. The mouse ate the leaf which a farmer had put in the 

box. (5 changes.) 

6. Our copies of the histories were left on the wharves. 

(5 changes.) 
The basket becomes the baskets. 
A chico becomes chicos or some chicos. 
The spies becomes the spy. 
Oxcarts becomes an oxcart. 
The mice becomes the mouse. 
Sonfie women becomes a woman or some woman. 
Farmers becomes a farmer. 
Section 32, — (1) Turn to the story on page 76. 

This story has four main topics. These topics are in- 
dicated by the number of paragraphs: 

I. The king is mistaken for a gamekeeper. 
II. He kills a fox for the peasant. 

III. He earns his first money. 

IV. He makes himself known to the peasant. 
(2) Turn to the letter on page 421, section 732. 

This letter is divided into four paragraphs. 
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The first sentence of the third paragraph should be placed 
at the beginning of the second paragraph. 
Then the topics run as follows : 

I. He applies for the position. 

II. He states his fitness for the position. 

1. Age and health. 

2. Attainments (schooling). 

3. Experience. 

HI. He tells of special qualifications. 
IV. He offers recommendations and gives references. 
(3) Cacao. 

I. The cacao plant: 

Where it is raised. 

Conditions necessary to its growth. 

II. Description of the fruit: 

Texture, color, size, seeds. 

III. Preparation of the fruit for market. 

Omit the remainder of section 32 and all of section 33. 
Section S^. — The principal parts of the copulative verb be: 
Present Past Past Participle 

be or am was been 

The simple forms are : be, am, is, and are in the present ; 

was and were in the past. 

By combining different auxiliaries with be and been we 

can give the verb be a variety of forms : 



shall 

should 

will 

would 

may 

might 

can 

could 

must 



.be 



shall have 
should have 
will have 
would have 
may have 
might have 
can have 
could have 
must have 



.been 



havel 
has Ibeen 
had J 
Other copulative verbs can be grouped in the teaching 
so as to make memorizing easy. A number can be associated 
with the different organs of the five senses: 
look 1 become^ 

appear Ithe eye grow 

seem J turn 

remain 
smell the nose. 



4dea of change 
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taste the tongue. 

sound the ear. 

feel the hand. 

Sentence work illustrating the use of copulative verbs: 

1. John looks pale. 
He appears drowsy. 
He seems ill. 

2. The rose smells sweet. 

3. A green mango tastes sour. 

4. The whistle sounds shrill. 

5. The board feels rough. 
I feel dizzy. 

Group together become, grow, and turn. 
All three indicate change. 

He becomes old. 

He grows feeble. 

His hair turns gray. 
Damon remains loyal to his friend. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections 3i (reviewed) -3 9. — Omit sections 40-41. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections ^2-4-9. — Omit sections 45-46. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sections 50-52. — Omit section 51. 

Section 50. — Study only Part I. (The Baltimore Oriole) and 

Part 4, page 36, omitting topic (/). 
Section 52. — Verbs and indirect objects italicized. 

1. He allows the house boy ten centavos a day for food. 

2. Mr. Ruiz bequeathed his sister 1P500. 

3. Bring me a glass of water, please. 

4. Pio brought his mother an orange. 

5. He bought himself a necktie. 

6. Mr. Ruiz denies his daughter all pleasure. 

7. Forgive us our transgressions. 

8. His mother took the child a toy. 

9. Give her all you can spare. 

10. Get him a broom. 

11. Hand me a piece of chalk, please. 

12. Some business colleges guarantee their graduates 

positions. 

13. Leave me your address. 

14. He lent his brother some money. 

15. He paid me ten pesos. 

16. The bootmaker made Juan a pair of white shoes. 
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17. You owe me nothing. 

18. The boy offered the old man assistance. 

19. The gatekeeper refused Adelina admittance. 

20. The butcher sold Pablo some pork. 

21. Marciano told his teacher the truth. 

22. Mr. Solis sent his f intend some orchids. 

23. Promise me that ycu will do your best. 

24. Can you show Jose the way? 

25. Can you spare him a kilo of rice? 

26. Guillermo taught Juan dancing. 

27. Maria wrote her father an interesting letter. 

28. Fetch me the book. 

(Meaning: Go and get the book and bring it to me.) 

NINTH WEEK. 

Sections 53, 5^, 55, 56, 57 to beginning of Review Composition, 

Write two or three paragraphs on some bird, the one 
most commonly seen in the neighborhood — one that the 
pupils are really acquainted with; or, let each pupil write 
of the bird he knows best. It may be one of these : 

ricebird kingfisher 

wood dove blue heron 

beebird hornbill 

night heron ^ cattle egret ^ 

Follow some such an outline as this: 

1. A description of the bird — 

Size and coloring. 

Habits. 

Song, call, or cry. 

2. Home- 

When and how built. 

3. Anecdote, or perhaps a superstition regarding the bird. 

(See section 50, 'The Baltimore Oriole.'^) 
Section 56. — Oral only. In changing the indirect object to a 
phrase, notice that the order of the words must be changed; 
for example, 

1. The teacher promised a prize to him. 
5. 1 owe five pesos to you. 

(Not "I owe to you five pesos.'') 
10. The tailor sold a coat to father. 

In making the change in sentence 8 of section 54 and 
sentence 5 of section 55 use for instead of to. 

Do not attempt this change in sentences 7 and 11 of sec- 



' Called **Cuak-cuak" in Bohol. 

' "Tagac calabau" — Tagalog for **in the footsteps of the carabao. 
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tion 55, as they do not illustrate the use of the indirect 
object. (See section 48 for the construction which they 
illustrate.) 

TENTH WEEK. 

Section 57 (Revietv)-62. — Omit sections 58 and 59. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 63-69. 
Section 66, as follows: 

1. My hand is lame (subject — nominative case). 

I hurt my hand (direct object — objective case). 

2. Granfin^ar is difficult (subject — nominative case). 

The paper is in the grammar (object of preposition — 
objective case). 
6. Taxes are levied to support the government (subject — 
nominative case). 
We must pay our taxes (direct object — objective case). 
8. Salt is mined in Louisiana (subject — nominative case). 
Food is seasoned with salt (object of preposition — 
objective case). 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Sections 70-76. — Omit section 74. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 77-81. 

Section 79. — Do not attempt to supply prepositions in these 

sentences. In most cases it would only result in poor English ; 

for instance, in sentences 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The statement 

made in the text with regard to ''the introductory preposition'' 

being omitted, is questionable. 
Omit sections 82 — 85. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 86-92. 

Section 88. — Look up section 455, Elementary Grammar and 
Composition — Gibbs. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 98-96 and Review (omitting part 8). 
Section 9Jf. 

1. Many people said that the earth was flat. 

2. Columbus said that they should see land in the evening. 

3. Queen Elizabeth said that the country should be named 

Virginia in honor of herself. 

4. The colonists said that they did not come there to work. 

5. Captain John Smith replied that then they should not 

eat. 
Omit section 95. 
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Section 96. 

1. The colonists said, '*We will not consent to taxation 

without representation." 

2. At the Boston Tea Party some one said, ''How will tea 

mix with salt water?'' 

3. Samuel Adams said, ''The meeting can do nothing more 

for the country/' 

4. General Warren said, "The contest will be severe but 

the end will be glorious." 

5. When I said, "The assembly acted wisely," he was 

pleased. 

6. Washington asked, "Did the men stand fire?" 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Sectio7is 97-105, — Omit section 100. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 106-109, 

Section 106 (top of p. 73) to be taken up as follows: 

1. Your father went by on foot. He carried an umbrella 
in his hand. His dog followed him, 
A boy stood by his garden gate. He saw a man coming 

toward him, 
A man hurt his hand. He went to the hospital. The 

doctor bandaged it for him. 
He is my friend's brother. His eyes trouble him. 
Did you see the horse balk? He was stubborn. His 

cruel master beat him, 
A farmer plows the field and sows his rice. He cuts 

the ripe grain. His neighbors help him, 
Carlos goes to school. He does his work well. His 

father is proud of him. 
Jose cleans his floors thoroughly. He does honest 
work. His employer will keep him. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 110-115, — Omit section 111, 

Section 110, — Throw the first anecdote into dialogue form calling 

upon two pupils to read, in turn, only the direct speeches. 

Then have it written as a dialogue, omitting quotation marks. 

Have the second anecdote reproduced orally, after questioning. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 116-121, 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Sections 122-125.— Omit sections 126-129. 
Take up sections 122 and 125 orally. 
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TWENTY-FIEST WEEK. 

Sections 1S0-13S and parts 1, 2, 3 of Review, page 90. 
Omit sections 134-136 to the beginning of Review. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Review, page 90, beginning with part 4, completed. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 137-liO. — Oral work only in 137. 

Part 1 of section 140 for dictation exercise only; not 
to be copied. Part 2 of section 140 to be told, not written. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections Ufl-lJ^U and one type of business letter, comprising 
two forms. Omit pp. 96, 97, 98. Section 144 to be taken 
up orally. 

Teach the chief characteristics of a business letter as 
stated in the first paragraph, top of page 96. 

Only one type of business letter is required this year; 
namely, a letter enclosing a subscription to a newspaper 
or a magazine; or one ordering a book and enclosing the 
price. 

(See Gibbs' Elementary Grammar and Composition, sec- 
tion 221; also second week's work of this outline.) 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 14-7-150, — Blanks on page 102 to be filled orally before 
being done in writing. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections 15 1-1 5 Jj, — Omit sections 155-156. 

Section 151. — Remember that a relative pronoun with the clause 

which it introduces should be placed as near as possible to 

its antecedent. 

1. What word in the second sentence refers to something 
named in the first sentence? The personal pronoun it. 

To what does it refer? To the noun pen. Change the 
personal pronoun it to the relative which, and make which 
immediately follow its antecedent pen. (Drop the preposi- 
tion to.) 

2. What word in the second sentence refers to a person 
named in the first sentence? The personal pronoun he. 

To whom does he refer? To Elias. 

Change the personal pronoun he to tvho. 

See that the clause - immediately follows the antecedent 
Elias; as, Elias, who is going to the city today, will buy an 
umbrella for me. 

148590—4 
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3. What group of words in the second sentence is found 
also in the first sentence? The subject, The Island of Java. 

Substitute for this repetition the relative which and place 
which together with its clause immediately after its ante- 
cedent, Java; as, 

The island of Java, which belongs to Holland, is very 
fertile and populous. 

4. Explanation similar to that for 3. 

5. What word in the second sentence refers to a person 
spoken of in the first sentence ? The personal pronoun her. 

To what person does it refer? To the girl. 
Change the phrase to her to the phrase to whom and 
change its position; as. 

This is the dear little girl to whom I gave the pretty box. 

6. What word in the second sentence refers to a person 
spoken of in the first sentence? The personal pronoun his. 

To whom does his refer? To the man. 

Change the personal pronoun his to the relative whose 
and place it after the antecedent, man; as, Once there lived 
a very rich man whose name was King Midas. 

7. What word in the second sentence refers to a person 
spoken of in the first sentence? The personal pronoun her. 

To whom does her refer? To daughter. 
Change her to whom and place in its proper position ; as, 
He had a beautiful daughter whom he loved more than 
his gold. 

8. Explanation similar to that for 3 and for 4. Notice, 
however, that in this case a person, not a thing or a place, 
is the subject; hence, lady becomes whom: The lady whom 
you see sings beautifully. 

9. Explanation similar to that for 6. 
Section 152. — Combine as follows: 

Sentences 1-2; 3-4; 5 stands alone; 6-7; 8-9-iO; 11-12. 

8-9-10 — The ordinary house has only one room in the 
front of which is an opening that serves as a door and is 
covered by a mat. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 157-162. 

Omit section 159. 

Sections 160, 161, 162 should be taken up orally. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sections 163-168. 

Oral treatment of 163, 164, 165, 168. 

Omit sections 169-171 to beginning of Review, page 113 
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Section 168. — Words with which blanks may be correctly filled: 

1. each. 

2. either, neither, or each. 

3. each, all. 

4. both or either. 

5. neither. 

6. either; both; neither. 

7. each or all ; none. 

8. either or each. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

All of Review, beginning on page 113. 
Part 1 of Review, page 113. 
Whose book is this? 
From tvhom did you receive a letter ? 
By whom was this done? 
Pf/iom did the ball hit? 
Part 2 of Review, page 113. 

The relative pronoun who refers only to person. 

Who must never be used to refer to animals or things. 

Who is used to introduce an adjective clause. 

(See section 151, exercises 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. Note in 

each instance a person is referred to.) 
The relative pronoun which may refer to either animals 

or things. 
Which must never be used to refer to persons. 
Which is used to introduce an adjective clause. 
(See section 151, sentences 3 and 4.) 
The relative pronoun that may refer to persons places or things. 
The boy that rose recited well (person). 
Here is the monkey that stole my hat (animal). 
This is the house that Jack built (thing) . 
(It would also be correct to say monkey which and house which.) 
That introduces an adjective clause as in each of the three fore- 
going examples. 
That may also introduce a noun clause ; but in this use it is not a 
relative pronoun. It is a conjunction in the sentences that 
follow : 

He dreamed that he was rich. 
He said that he tvould go. 
I think that the fire tree is beautiful. 
Who and ivhich may be used in asking questions and are then 
interrogative pronouns; as 
Who rang the bell? 
Which of us should open the door? 
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That can never be used to ask questions. 
Omit part 3 of Review. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Sections 172-180, 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 181--192,~Omit sections 183, 185, 186, and 187. 
Section 190, — Do not use model sentences on page 124. The first 
sentence should be : 

I had v^ritten my sentences before the bell rang. 
The second sentence is correct. 

The remaining sentences are misleading, no explanations 
being given. 
Page 125, top. 

1. He had told the news before Maria arrived. 

2. He had gone ten kilometers when he discovered his loss. 
3. 1 had found my error before the teacher pointed it out. 

4. He was eating some fruit that he had bought at the 

market. 

5. He began to feel tired after he had walked several miles. 

6. Juan had worked an hour when Mr. Leon arrived. 

7. Felipa had sewed on the machine many times before 

Mrs. Brown found it out. 

8. She had made herself a dress before Mrs. Brown knew 

it. 

9. Martin had read that story before he heard Tomas 

tell it. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 193-200, — Omit sections 196-197. 
Section 195. — Fill blanks with words which follow^: 

1. Is cut; is piled; is threshed; is husked or is hulled. 

2. Is cut, is hauled ; is squeezed out, runs ; boils, boils. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 201-207,— Omit section 208. 

Caution, — Never use ivill with / in asking a question. It 
should always be Shall /, as. Shall I close the door? 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections 209-211, 21U, 216, 

Omit sections 212-213, 215, 217, 218. 
Oral work only in section 216. 

Pupils should know the auxiliary "sign'' of each tense 
in the indicative mood. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 219-220, — The entire Review, beginning on page 141. 
Have only oral reproduction of the two stories. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections 221-231, 

Verbs, regular and irregular ; principal parts. 

Omit much of the copying, having oral work instead. 

OUTLINE FOR GRADE VII. 

Text: Advanced Grammar and Composition, Gibbs. 

Pages 153-353, sections 236-572, omitting certain desig- 
nated sections. 

Grammar includes voice and mode of verbs; comparison 
and classification of adjectives and adverbs; choice of 
prepositions; conjunctions, coordinating and subordinating; 
essential elements of the sentence (subject, predicate, com- 
plements, modifiers) ; clauses and phrases as groups with 
the functions of single words; clauses as parts of complex 
sentences ; necessary punctuation. 

Composition includes personal experience and observa- 
tion (diary, dialogue, and narrative forms), letters, and 
oral reproduction. Further conversational English is af- 
forded in the daily discussion of current events which shall 
occupy ten minutes of each grammar period. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 236-2Jf2. — Omit section 241. 
Have pupils fill in blanks orally. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 2Jf3-2Jf6 and 728. — Omit section 247. 
Have pupils first do 245 and 246 orally. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Sections 2^8-252. — Omit section 250. 

Review letter writing: Principal parts of a letter; ho^i: 
and where to write each ; addressing the envelope. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections 253-256, 

Write the letter suggested in section 154, changing 
the amount of money to suit real conditions (1P11 for six 
months', or ^20 for a year's subscription.) This should 
first be written at the board with the teacher's assistance, 
if necessary; next, on paper with pen and ink, unassisted. 
After the papers have been corrected and criticized for the 
benefit of the class, have two of the best ones written on the 
board. 

The following examples of this type of business letter 
are for teachers' reference only, in connection with this 
and future lessons: 
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[1.] LUCENA, TAYABAS, P. I., 

May 29, 1910. 
The Business Manager, 
Manila Daily Bulletin, 
Manila. 

Dear Sir: I enclose a post-ofRce money order for five pesos and fifty 
centavos (f*^5.50) for three months' subscription to the Bulletin. 

Kindly send the paper to me at the above address, beginning with the 
issue of June 1. 

Yours truly, 

(Miss) Paz Diaz. 
[2.] 

136 Padre Faura, 

Manila, P. 1., 
November 20, 1916. 
The Secretary, 

National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C, 
U. S. A. 

Dear Sir: I enclose a post-office money order for two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) for a year's subscription to the National Geographic 
Magazine. 

Please send the magazine to me at the above address, beginning with 
the January, 1917, number. 

Yours truly, 

Ignacio Santos. 

fifth week. 

Sections 260 and 261 with section.^ 7^9 and 750; section 262 with 
section 751. 

Omit section 257-259. 

Letter writing — Business letter, ordering goods: 

Batangas, Batangas, p. I., 

May 1, 1917. 
The Philippine Education Co., 
34 Escolta, 
Manila, P. I. 

Gentlemen: Please send me by parcel post: 

1 Webster^s Academic Dictionary M.50 

1 Young Folks Cyclopedia of Common Things, Champlin 6.10 

I enclose a post-office money order for ten pesos (f*=10.00) to cover the 
cost of these books and postage. 

Yours truly, 

Fermi n Gomez. 

sixth week. 

Sections 263-^270. — Omit section 269. 

seventh week. 

Sections 271-273 and Review. — Omit part 3 of section 272 and 

the composition on White Ants. 
Section 272. — This diary not to be copied; to be used only as a 
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model. Have pupils begin a diary on Monday and make a brief 
entry every evening at home for at least four consecutive 
school days. Each day have discussion and criticism of the 
previous day's entry, oral and board v^ork for fifteen minutes, 
caUing upon a few pupils daily until you have passed around 
the class. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sections 27^-280, 

Sections 277-278.— 

Read section 278 carefully first; then compare the dia- 
logue (section 277), speech by speech, with the narrative to 
show how it is built up. Complete the dialogue by shaping 
the final speech of Mr. Andres. Do not have pupils copy 
section 277. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Sections 281-28i. — 

Business letters. Letters of application, for teachers' 
reference only: 

[1] San Fernando, Union, P. /., 

July 21, 1916. 
Gutierrez and Company, 
Manila^ P, L 
Gentlemen : 

I have heard through my friend, Mr. Luz, that you are looking for a head 
janitor. I should like to apply for the place. 

I am twenty years old and not afraid of work. Besides, I have had three 
years' experience as janitor in the provincial high school. 
If I am chosen I shall try to make my work satisfactory. 
Yours truly, 

Benigno Sison. 

[2.] 960 Isaac Peral, 

Manila, P. /., 
August 1, 1916. 
W. F. Stevenson and Company, 
1057 Muelle de la Industria, 
Manila. 

Gentlemen : 

I should like to apply for the position of office boy advertised by you in 
today's "Bulletin". 

I am fourteen years old and in good health. I live with my parents at 
the address given above. 

I refer you to Mr. Julian Seva, principal of the San Nicolas School. 
Enclosed is a copy of a letter from him. 
Yours truly, 

Fernando Gomez. 

Also see Section 732, letter 1. 

TENTH week. 

Sections 285-29If. — Omit sections 287-288. 
Oral work in 285, 290, 292. 
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Section 286. — Write only five questions about China. 
Omit the other subjects. 
Omit sections 295-298. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Sections 299-300. — Letters of application, continued. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Sections 801-307. — Take only one half of the sentences in 301. 
Oral treatment of 303. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 308-31Jf.—Ovdi\ treatment of 308, 309. 
Omit sections 310-311. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 315-320. — Omit section 319. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 321-323 and the Review. 

Omit parts 1 and 2 of section 323 ; also parts 5 and 6 of 
Review. Every question taken up in the review should be 
fully illustrated by sentence work. Otherwise the work 
will be of no value. 

Section 322. — Do not copy ; oral treatment. 

Sentences 1 and 5, strictly speaking, contain no partici- 
pal phrases. The ing forms are parts of progressive forms 
of the verb. **When writing answers'' and "while crossing 
the river'' are adverbial clauses with subject and auxiliary 
verb, in each case, understood: 1. We are; 5. / was. 
The introductory words when and while are conjunctions. 
Conjunctions introduce only clauses. In sentences 2, 3, 4, 
the introductory words after, since, and before are preposi- 
tions, and prepositions always introduce phrases. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 32i-334. 

Section 332. — Consider what and which when used adjectively 
as interrogative adjectives, not as limiting adjectives; and 
omit these two words from the list in section 329. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 335-343.— Omit sections 336-338; 344-345. 
Oral treatment of 343. 
For composition, see page 42, section 59, part 2. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Sections 346-356. — Omit sections 349-350. 

For composition; page 42, section 59, part 4. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Seciions 357-366.— Oral work in 358 and 366. 
Omit sections 360-364. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Sections 367-37i, and review of pages 2U2-2Ji3, 
Omit sections 371, 372, 373, and 374. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Sections 375-395.— Oral treatment of 377, 390, 394, and 395. 
Omit sections 384-386. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Sections 396-405. — Omit part 3 of section 397; part 2 of sec- 
tion 400 ; section 404 and section 406. 
Section 398. 

1. He is quite ill. 

2. He is very dirty. 

3. They have much more money than I. 

4. He is too tricky. 

5. She is more mischievous than he. 

6. He is somewhat sloiv. 

7. He is unusually bright. 

8. He is generally punctual. 
Section 399. 

1. He lives far away. 

2. She wrote very rapidly. 

3. We are almost there. 

4. We started too early. 

5. He eats more slowly than she. 

6. Pablo writes less neatly than Francisca. 

7. He counts rather slowly. 

8. She came quite late. 
Section i05. — Letter writing. 

Devise similar informal letters of invitation. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Sections Jf07-Jfl5. — Oral treatment of 412. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Section il6 and review of page 265. 
Omit sections 420 and 421. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections i22-J^27. 

Section 423. — Have each noun used with a number of different 
prepositions; as — 

1. He stays at home. 
He longs for a home. 
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He spent his money for a home. 
He invited me to his home. 

2. We live in the country. 
We go to the country. 

We came from the country. 

We love our country. (No preposition.) 

3. He works for the Government. 

He is employed by the Government. 

He has faith in the Government. 

He looks to the Government for protection. 

4. We vote for president. 

We send a petition to the president. 
He received his appointment from the president. 
He v^as appointed by the president. 
5. 1 sat beside the secretary. 

I mailed the letters for the secretary. 

I talked with the secretary. 

I have a good opinion of the secretary. 

6. Braulio paid his taxes to the treasurer. 

A dance was given in honor of the treasurer. 

The government money is guarded by the treasurer. 

7. He jumped into the river. 

He waded in the shallow river. 

He walked along the bank of the river. 

He swam across the river. 

8. The stream rises in the lake. 
The stream flows into the lake. 
The surface of the lake is rough. 
There are many fish in the lake. 

9. 1 bought cloth from the tailor. 
My suit was made by the tailor. 
I talked with the tailor. 
I talked with Juan about the tailor, etc. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Sections i28-43i. — Omit sections 432 and 433 at this time. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Drill on correct use of prepositions. 

The following sentences illustrate the correct use of some 
prepositions which in certain expressions are commonly 
misused. 

Emphasize the correct expression. Say nothing of the 
incorrect one except as it occurs in practice, but be con- 
stantly on the lookout for such errors and be ready to cor- 
rect them: 
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1. He entered the house. (Correct.) 

Not He entered in the house. 
2. 1 went to the place where they were. (Correct.) 

Not I went on the place where they were. 

3. He went to bed. (Correct.) 
Not He went in the bed. 

4. She was waiting for Juan. (Correct.) 

Not She was waiting to Juan nor She was waiting Juan. 

5. He searched for the money. (Correct.) 
Not He searched the money. 

rthe house 



He searched^ 



'for the money. 



the yard 

the drawers 

his pockets 
(We search a place for a thing lost.) 
He looked for the money. 

6. He asked himself the cause. (Correct.) 
Not He asked to himself the cause. 

7. The thought never entered his mind. (No preposition.) 
Not entered to his mind. 

8. The money may be in either of two places. 
Not in either two places. 

9. He knocks at the door. 
Not He knocks the door. 

10. They asked him for his money. 
Not They asked him his money. 

11. They escorted him to the boat. 
Not until the boat. 

12. He struck the captain in the face. 
Not — by the face. 

13. Juan robbed Pedro of his money. 
Not Juan robbed Pedro's money. 

14. Juan stole Pedro's money. 

Or Juan stole the money from Pedro. (Both correct.) 
Thieves rob a man of his property. 
They steal his property from him. 

15. He was surprised by the news. 

Not - .- surprised of the news. 

16. They were much interested in the story. 
Not - interested on the story. 

Have pupils fill blanks. Key furnished for teacher only. 

1. The baby is looking her mother, (at^ not to,) Never 

The baby looks her mother. 

2. I see two trees the picture, (in, not on.) 

3. She is standing the ground, (on, not in.) 
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4. Do not drum the spoon the table, {ivith 

and on,) Not drum the spoon in the table. 

5. Take your hat .... your head, (from) 

Or Take off your hat. Never Take off your hat on your 
head. 

6. Do not put the pencil your mouth, (into, not on.) 

7. The man is looking the book, (at,) Not The man 

is looking the book. 

8. The visitor came the room, (into, not on.) 

9. She opened the book her lesson, (at, not in.) 

10. He has slippers his feet, (on, not in.) 

11. The pupils are standing aside their teacher, (for.) 

Not standing aside their teacher. 

12. Pelagio picks up the paper the ground, (from.) 

Not picks the paper in the ground. 

13. The visitor did not look the girl, (at.) 

Not did not look the girl. 

14. Pedro is standing front of the carabao. (in.) 

Not standing to the front of. 

15. Maria is standing the tree, (beside, not beside of.) 

16. We play games the playground, (on, not in.) 

17. Perhaps she is looking me now. (for.) 

Not Perhaps she is finding me nov^. 

18. We are going out a walk, (/or.) 

Not going out to a walk. 

19. My mother took care me. (of, not for.) 

20. My brother brought me the hospital, (to, not in,) 

21. We lived our farm, (on, not in,) 

22 the year 1916 I graduated from the interme- 
diate school, (in, not on,) 

23. Are you a native this town? (of, not in,) 

24. They are standing ...- front of the schoolhouse. (in.) 

Not on the front of. 

25. He looks the window, (out of, not at.) 

Correct the following: 

1. I think she is finding me now. 

2. The thief stole the money to Pedro. 

3. My friend takes care for me. 

4. Is he a native in Batangas? 

5. Simeon picked a handkerchief on the road. 

6. He is standing on the front of the church. 

7. Elisa and Sergia are going out to a walk. 

8. Felipe searched the gold watch. 

9. Take off your hat on your head. 
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10. He did not look the book. 

11. Juan robbed Pedro's money. 

12. They were much interested on the story. 

13. He knocks the door. 

14. I escorted my friend until the station. 

15. He went in the bed. 

16. We entered in the house. 

17. They asked him his money. 

18. The boys are standing aside the girls. 

19. The baby is looking her mother. 

20. I see a family of cats on the picture. 
Section i35. — Omit. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Sectio7is Jf36-Jfi0. — Also sections 432-433, previously omitted. 
Omit diagraming in section 440. 
Omit sections 441-443. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Review, page 281. 

Each topic should be fuUy illustrated. 
The more illustrative material required in connection with 
these lessons, the clearer and more practical they become. 
Letter writing — Write a letter to a friend telling about 
the Rizal Day celebration in your town. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Sections UUU-U55. — Omit sections 456-460. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Sections i61-i72.— Omit sections 467-469. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Sections U7S-U75. — Omit part 4 of section 475, and sections 
476 and 477. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Sections i78-i85. — Omit sections 486-546. 

Require more oral work than the text calls for. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Sections 5^7-552. — Omit sections 553-557; part of the sentences 
in 551 may be left out. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Sections 558-561, and 563.— Omit sections 562-566 except 563. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH WEEKS. 

Sections 567-572, 577, 578, 580,— Omit parts 5 and 6 of section 
567; also sections 570-571. 

Imagine your mother is away from home. Write a letter 

telling what each one in the family is doing in her absence. 

Say you are glad she is having a good time. Tell her 

that you have all missed her. Say you will be glad to have 

her home again. 



READING. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



Aims, — In the beginning of instructions in reading, an im- 
portant problem is that of getting control of symbols ; the work 
is, to a considerable extent, mechanical. Emphasis upon the 
mechanics of reading decreases from grade to grade throughout 
the primary course, and, while training in the recognition of 
words, phrases, and sentences is a matter that requires atten- 
tion in the intermediate grades, this feature of the work is of 
minor importance. 

The main aim in intermediate reading is to help pupils acquire 
the ability to get the thought from the printed page : reading is 
primarily the acquisition of ideas. That instruction in reading is 
most efficient which gives pupils the power to get hold of the 
thought most accurately and most quickly. Minor aims include 
giving the pupil power to read aloud with such pronunciation 
and expression as will enable him to convey to listeners the 
thought that he has acquired. Reading should also contribute to 
the pupil's appreciation of the beauty of literature. It should 
help to deepen and widen his interests, and, in so doing, 
adds to his range of thinking. It should lead to the formation 
of the habit of reading good books: it should cultivate taste in 
reading as well as the desire to read. 

The following are some of the ways in which a pupil's under- 
standing of what he reads may be tested: 

1. He may tell the meaning. 

2. He may act it. 

3. He may write the meaning. 

4. He may show the meaning by illustrative drawings. 

5. He may make use of the ideas in his conversation or in his 
conduct. 

Silent and oral reading. — The best test of the pupil's reading 
ability is his power to get the thought quickly by silently reading 
the selection. This is the best test because silent reading is 
practically the only kind the average person does outside of 
school. A considerable part of the time devoted to reading 
should be spent upon silent reading even in Grade V. In the 
sixth and seventh grades the proportion of time given to silent 
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reading should be increased. A valuable exercise will be found 
to be the occasional silent, sight reading of very simple material 
for the purpose of getting the thought. 

While more attention should be given to silent reading than 
has been called for by previous courses of study, oral reading 
must not be neglected. But usually oral reading should not be 
undertaken until the selection has been read silently and discussed 
in class sufficiently to make the meaning clear. Pupils must 
themselves get the thought, before they attempt to interpret it 
for the benefit of others. Oral, sight reading should be attempt- 
ed only with material that is quite simple for the grade. 

There are several ways of awakening the interest of pupils 
in a reading lesson. Each teacher must have a definite purpose, 
and the methods by which she finds she can best accomplish that 
purpose are the best methods for her. 

1. The teacher may give the idea of the story to the class 
in her own words, or she may tell a part of the story, leaving 
the climax to be discovered in the reading. 

2. Pupils may be asked to select the passage that they prefer 
to read aloud. 

3. The teacher may read for the class a particularly difficult 
passage, making plain the meaning by simple explanation or by 
interpretative reading, or she may read a passage in which the 
language or the sentiment is of unusual beauty. 

4. The teacher may bring out the main points of a lesson by 
skillful oral questioning, having pupils ask questions when pos- 
sible. She may allow the class to search in the text for the 
answers, a question from the teacher or a pupil being answered 
by a sentence from the book. After the lesson has been developed 
by means of questions and discussion among pupils, various 
pupils may be asked to summarize it — that is to state its main 
facts in logical order — using good clear sentences. Many test 
lessons should be given to discover whether or not pupils are, 
independently of the teacher, using their minds as well as their 
eyes in their reading. 

To help pupils in getting the thought by silent reading, a 
series of questions may be written on the blackboard, or some 
such directions as the following may be given : 

For stories — 

1. Read the first paragraph silently. 

2. Name the characters. Select the principal characters 
and give reasons for your choice. 

In studying a character the following are some points 
that should be considered : how the character looks, what he 
does, what he says, how others feel towards him, how he 
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feels towards others, what he loves best, whether he is a 
character to admire or not, and why. 

3. Pick out the situations in the story. (Situations are 
points in the story in which something important happens.) 
For biographies — 

1. When and where born. 

2. Incidents of early life. 

3. Schooling. 

4. Principal literary productions. 

5. Home life. 

6. Personal appearance. 

In oral reading pupils should be taught to take the proper 
position, to group related words and take in such groups at a 
glance, so that they may be able to raise the eyes from the book 
occasionally and look steadily at the class as though addressing 
classmates. With a little practice, the concluding phrase of a 
sentence, for instance, may be read in this way and the eyes 
dropped at the beginning of the next sentence. Such practice 
is more pleasing than repeated hasty, furtive, glances at the 
audience. Care should be taken to cultivate an easy, natural 
manner of expression in reading. 

The training in oral reading should include: 

1. The development of clear enunciation. 

2. Accurate pronunciation. 

3. Modulation of the voice. 

4. Recitation of memorized selections. 

Phonics will be found an efficient aid in helping to secure good 
oral reading and in making pupils independent readers. Pho- 
nics, however, must not be considered an infallible guide, but 
must be used with discretion. One of the most valuable exercises 
is rapid, spirited drill for a very few minutes on a list of words 
that are frequently mispronounced by pupils. Teachers should 
make a list of such words for each of their classes and should 
have each pupil make a list of the words which he often 
mispronounces. 

One of the ways of securing good oral reading by pupils is 
to have them hear good reading on the part of the teacher. It 
is especially desired that the teacher prepare herself for reading 
poetic and prose selections with spirit and expression. 

Pupils should always read to the class in oral reading and 
never to the teacher. They should face the class and should be 
c aref ul to maintain a good reading position. When a pupil reads, 
his classmates should usually listen with books closed. 

Intensive and extensive reading, — Intensive reading should be 
limited to the basic test. In this reading, moreover, care should 
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be taken to maintain a proper balance. Too minute an analysis 
of any reading selection is unprofitable and tends to destroy 
pupils' interest. 

The more extensive reading the pupil can do the better, 
provided the material read is suitable. In addition to the home 
reading provided in this outline, every pupil in the intermediate 
grades should read at least four or five books selected from the 
library. These books should be considerably less difficult than 
the basic text. The teacher should take some time, either in or 
outside of class, to discuss with pupils the library books they 
have read and to interest them in the reading of other books. At 
times, a part of an interesting story found in a certain library 
book may be told to the pupils by the teacher and at other times 
pupils may be called upon to relate to their classmates- an interest- 
ing story they have read. In order to provide the best facilities 
for conducting extensive reading, every classroom should have 
a bookcase containing a number of books suitable for home read- 
ing. As a rule, the tendency seems to be to have pupils do out- 
side reading that is too difficult for them. This reading must 
be considerably less difficult than the work done in the school- 
room. 

Teaching How to Study, — The facts which pupils acquire in 
school are less important than the training they receive in how 
to attack certain problems. At the beginning of each year every 
teacher should take up with her class methods of studying read- 
ing and should continue such instruction throughout the year. 
Questions placed on a blackboard by the teacher may be used 
by the pupils during study periods. These questions should be 
such that they will furnish the pupils problems to solve and 
will test their ability to get the thought. These questions and 
similar ones in the class should direct the attention of pupils 
toward the relative importance and value of different thoughts. 
They should be instructed to find the essential theme, to discover 
the relation of the title of the story to the story itself, and to 
separate the selection into its main parts. Pupils should also 
be given an opportunity to exercise their critical judgment of 
the reading material. What they like best and the reasons for 
their likes and dislikes, changes which they believe might well 
be made in the story, etc., should be discussed. Reading is not 
solely getting the ability to acquire the thought of others, but it 
includes the exercise of critical judgment with reference to the 
thought. 

The recitation. — No rule or even suggestion as to the method 
of conducting every recitation can be given. The main thing 
to remember is that every recitation must be devoted to two or 
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three forms of pupil activity rather than to one, such as limiting 
this period to having every pupil in the class read a few sen- 
tences of the selection forming the lesson. Most recitations 
should include (1) word study and phonetic drill for a few 
minutes; (2) oral reading, silent reading, or questions on the 
lesson taken up in the class and discussed the previous day ; and 
(3) study of the new lesson. In addition, the following may, 
at times, properly form a part of this recitation. 
Reading or story-telling by the teacher. 
Story-telling by a pupil. The content of the story, as a 
rule, should be taken from the outside reading of library 
books, or from a personal experience that will intere&t the 
class. 

Dialogues and dramatization. Pupils are very much in- 
terested in both the changing of stories into dialogues and 
their dramatization, and one or the other of these exercises 
frequently should form a part of the recitation. These 
exercises may also be prepared for the opening exercises of 
the school. 
Memorizing, — The best educational thought of today recog- 
nizes the importance of committing good literature to memory. 
While the one or two-line memory gem is not looked upon with 
so much favor as was once the case, comparatively short poems 
and selections are recommended. Preparation for the assign- 
ment of a selection to be memorized may include reading by 
the teacher, and discussion to get the meaning and to arouse the 
interest of the pupils in learning it. The saying of suitable 
poems or prose selections may well form a part of the opening 
exercises. 

Speed and speed drills, — Within recent years more attention 
has been given, not only to silent reading but also to the speed 
with which pupils can get the thought from the printed page. 
It is desirable that a few times a year pupils be tested as to the 
speed with which they can read and get the thought. Every 
class should make steady progress in this respect. Teachers 
must remember, however, that wide variations will be found 
between the members of the class, and that these variations do 
not necessarily imply that even the slowest reader is not capable 
of doing the work of the grade in which he is placed. The speed 
of the average pupil in the same grade should not vary greatly 
between classes and schools. Pupils should also be taught to use 
judgment in the speed with which different kinds of material are 
i'ead: a newspaper and a literary gem demand very different 
Quantities of time. ' 

(jse of the dictionary. — Ability to use the: dictionary makes 
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independent readers. Pupils must be taught how to use the 
dictionary or they will never know how to employ it to the 
greatest advantage. Definite instruction should be given fre- 
quently in finding words, in selecting the proper meanings, and 
in discovering the correct pronunciation. Pupils should make 
definite progress in power to obtain needed information from the 
dictionary, including a knowledge of the various kinds of data 
it contains. 

Keepiyig the basic text in the schools at all times, — Arrange- 
ments may be made so that the basic text will not be taken from 
the schoolroom by the pupil, but will be available for use by him 
only during the study period and the recitation period. When 
books are taken home by pupils, the stories are read by them 
and oftentimes by their younger brothers and sisters. This 
usually means loss of interest when the material is taken up in 
the school by the younger children, and, as a rule, the formation 
of bad habits of pronunciation. Keeping the books in the school- 
room increases interest and also makes the book last several 
times as long as when it is taken home. This arrangement, 
therefore, not only brings about more effective teaching in read- 
ing, but greater economy in the use of school property. 

Relation of reading to the other subjects, — Reading ability 
is necessary in connection with all the subjects of the course, for 
much of the work depends upon the power of the pupil to get 
meanings from the printed page. These subjects also require 
thought-giving as well as thought-getting, but the former is 
required in reading as well as the latter. Reading ability, then, 
is needed in every subject, and all teachers should help to estab- 
lish and maintain proper reading standards in their subjects. 
The connection between reading and oral and written composi- 
tion is close. Composition subjects may be taken from the 
reading, care being exercised to select only such as arouse keen 
interest on the part of the pupils. Drawing may often be used 
to illustrate the meaning of a story, quickly made sketches being 
employed. 

Elasticity of the outline requirements. — The work in reading 
has been outlined with the idea of trying to help teachers. It 
should be understood that variations from this outline are pos- 
sible. It is recognized that some classes may do much more in 
reading than others. As a rule, however, even the brightest 
class should follow the outline in the intensive work, which may 
be done with a greater degree of thoroughness by classes of un- 
usual ability. If they are able to read more than the outline 
requirements, most of this extra reading should be extensive 
reading done at home in books taken from the school library. 
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In the case of such classes more than the usual amount of time 
in the classroom may be devoted to reports on home reading, 
story-telling, dialogues, and dramatization. It is possible that 
in the case of a few classes the teacher will find it rather diffi- 
cult to do in a satisfactory manner all of the intensive work 
outlined. If teachers do find this to be the case, they may choose 
some of the easier selections in the intensive reading and require 
this to be read by the pupils at home instead of in the classroom. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of emphasizing 
the fact that teachers of reading are not giving instruction to 
their pupils mainly for the purpose of having the pupils pass the 
final examinations. An attempt will be made to make examina- 
tions in reading of such a nature that it will be possible to adapt 
the work to the needs of the class and still have the class suffer 
no disadvantage when the final test comes. 

References, — A great many books on the teaching of reading 
have been written, a number of which could be read and studied 
to advantage. The following are some that contain suggestions 
that will be helpful. If each teacher of reading could study one 
of these books each year, both his interest in the subject and 
his efficiency would be increased : 

Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, Huey. 

Reading in Public Schools, Briggs and Coffman. 

Teaching to Read, Hughes. 

Reading in the Primary Grades, Jenkins. 

Special Method in Reading, McMurry. 

How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects, Kendall and Mi- 
rick. 

How to Study and Teaching How to Study, McMurry. 

Fundamentals in Methods, Kennedy. 

Teaching of English, Chubb. 

The Teaching of English, Carpenter, Baker, and Scott- 
Teaching Children to Study, Jones. 

Types of Teaching, Earhart. 

Teaching the Common Branches, Charters. 

What Children Study and Why, Gilbert. 

OlTTIilNK FOR GRADE V. 

Texts : 

(a) Basic. — Carter Intermediate Reader, Book One. 
(6) Supplementary. — Fifty Famous Stories Retold. — 
Baldwin. 

FIRST WEEK. 

^(i) The Wonderful World. — Memorize. 

The Happiness of the Birds. 
(?>) King Alfred and the Cakes. — Oral reproduction. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

(a) Dandelion. — Oral summary. 
Sweet and Low. — Memorize. 

(b) King Alfred and the Beggar. — Oral reproduction. 

THIKD WEEK. 

(a) The Giant Sun. — Silent and oral reading. 
Questions. Answers from open book. 
Gardening. — Memorize. 

A Boy's Prayer, p. 32. — Memorize. 

Little Bridget's Bath, p. 27. — Home reading. 

Good Night and Good Morning, p. 33. 

(b) King Canute on the Shore. — Oral reproduction. 
Questions on home reading. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Written test in reading. 
(a) Hiawatha's Chickens, p. 36. 

The Rescued Pig. — Summary written in class. 

How the Seed Became a Flower, p. 34. — Home reading. 
(6) The Sons of William the Conqueror. 

Oral questions on, home reading. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

(a) Great Things from Small Beginnings. — Written summary 
of about 50 words. 
A Land Where Everybody Works. — Compare the country 
as here described with its present condition. Cause of 
present condition. 
Which Loved Best? p. 50. — Home reading. 
(6) King John and the Abbott, p. 21. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

(a) After The Rain, p. 49. 

Have pupils recite poems previously memorized. 
Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp, Part L 

(b) A Story of Robin Hood, p. 28. — Oral reproduction. 

SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH WEEKS. 

(a) Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp completed. 
First Monday of eighth week, written test. 

(b) Bruce and the Spider, p. 33. 
The Miller of the Dee, p. 46. 
Sir Philip Sidney, p. 49. 
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TENTH WEEK. 

(a) Billy Topsail's Dog, p. 79. — Oral reproduction. 
The Flower, p. 88. — Home reading. 

(b) Sir Humphrey Gilbert, p. 53. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Seed, p. 91. — Questions on home reading. 

Heidi : Part I. — Oral summary. 
(6) Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 54. — Oral reproduction. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

(a) Heidi : Parts II and III. — Oral summary. 

The Little Doves. — Home reading. 
(6) Pocahontas, p. 58. — Oral reproduction. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Written test. 
(a) Courage. — Oral reproduction. 

(6) George Washington and his Little Hatchet, p. 59. — Oral 
reproduction. 

How Napoleon Crossed the Alps, p. 75. 

Questions on home reading. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Poor Richard's Sayings. 

The Railroad. — Oral reproduction. 
(6) Grace Darling, p. 61. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Goodman of Ballengiech. — Oral summary. 

A Child's Dream of a Star, p. 128. — Home reading. 

(b) The Story of William Tell, p. 64. 
The Story of Cincinnatus, p. 76. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Policeman and What They Are For. — Silent Reading. 
Questions. 
Dick Whittington, Parts I-IV. — Oral reproduction. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Dick Whittington, Parts V-VII. — Oral reproduction. 

Written test. 
(6) The Story of Regulus, p. 82. 

Questions on home reading. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) How Andy Saved the Train. 

The Little Brown Seed in the Furrow. 
The Pea Blossom. — Written summary. 

(b) Cornelia's Jewels, p. 85. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Little Leaf. — Oral reproduction. 
Thanksgiving Song. — Questions; explanations. 
Grandmother's Clock. — Home reading. 

The Camel and the Jackal. — Oral reproduction. 

(b) Androclus and the Lion, p. 87. 
Questions on home reading. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

(a) The Fox Terrier Billy. — Oral reproduction. 
(6) Horatius at the Bridge, p. 91. — Oral reproduction. 
Julius Caesar, p. 95. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

(a) Our Friend the Fledgling. 
The Tree. 
Written test. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

(a) Anselm and the Lizard, Parts I and IL 
Oral reproduction. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

(a) Buried Cities. — Silent reading. Questions; answers from 

open books. 
(6) The Sword of Damocles, p. 96. 
Damon and Pythias. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

(a) Arion and the Dolphin. — Oral reproduction. 
(6) A Laconic Answer, p. 102. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

(a) A Visit from St. Nicholas. 

Christmas at the Cratchits'. — Oral reproduction. 
(6) Alexander and Bucephalus. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

(a) Sinbad the Sailor. — First Voyage. 
Written test. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

(a) Sinbad the Sailor. — Second Voyage. — Oral reproduction. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

(a) The Greeks and their Games. 

(b) The Brave Three Hundred, p. 110. 

The King and his Hawk, p. 113. — Questions. 
The Kingdoms, p. 119. — Questions. 
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TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

(a) How Theseus Lifted the Stone. — Silent reading. 
Questions. Oral reproduction. 

(b) The Barmecide Feast, p. 123. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

(a) How Theseus Slew the Destroyers of Men. 

(b) The Endless Tale. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

(a) How Theseus Slew the Minotaur. — Oral reproduction. 
(6) The Blind Men and the Elephant. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

(a) The Chinese Boys' Games. — Questions. 

Who Likes the Rain? 
(6) Maximilian and the Goose Boy, p. 132. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Written test, 
(a) Woo of Hwangho, Part I. — Oral summary. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

(a) Woo of Hwangho, Part H. — Oral summary. 
(6) Antonio Canova, p. 156. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

(a) The Leak in the Dyke. — Paraphrase. 

The Ant and the Cricket. 

Try Again. 
(6) Picciola, p. 162. 

THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH WEEKS. 

General review. 

OUTLINE FOR GRADE VI. 

Texts: 

(a) Basic. — Carter's Intermediate Reader, Second Bookv 
(6) Supplementary. — Scudder's Legends. 

FIRST WEEK. 

(a) Hidden Treasure. — Oral reproduction. 
Song. 
Song of Harvest. 

SECOND WEEK. 

(a) A Gift Well Earned, p. 17. — Home reading. 
Berghetta's Misfortune. — Written questions. 
The Lost Fiddle. — Questions. 

(b) The Proud King. — Written summary. 
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THIRD WEEK. 

(a) What We Owe to Our Municipality. 
Today. — Written reproduction in prose. 
Andrew's Plan. — Reproduce in dialogue form. 

(b) St. George and the Dragon. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

(a) Black Beauty. — Oral reading; questions; teachings. 
Written test. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

(a) The Old Eagle Tree. — Silent reading; questions. 
Honest Abraham. — Oral reading. 
Questions on home reading. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

(a) My Country. — Memorize. 

A Letter from Theodore Roosevelt. — Guide questions to 
main points written on blackboard to assist in silent pre- 
paration. Discussion followed by oral reading. 
Woodman, Spare That Tree. — Home reading. 
(6) The Bell of Justice. — Oral reproduction. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Perfect Nita. — Oral summary. 
Compare the story of Cinderella. 
Silk culture in the Philippines. — Oral reading ; questions. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

(a) The Bamboo Cane. Silent reading. Questions. Oral 
reading. 

The Silkworm. — Questions. 

Questions on home reading. 
(6) How the Lame Man and the Blind Man Helped Each Other. 

Written test. 

NINTH WEEK. 

(a) Saint Launomar's Cow. — Summarize orally. 
The Little Trunk, p. 83. — Home reading. 
Arbor Day. — Questions : Meaning ; history ; observance ; 
purpose. 

TENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Trees. — Oral prose reproduction. 

The Story of a Donkey. 
(6) King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. — Oral reproduction. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Curate and the Mulberry Tree. — Humor of situation 
brought out. 
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The Shepherd Boy's Song. 

Forests and Their Preservation, p. 100. — Silent reading; 

questions. 
Questions on home reading. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

(a) August's Ride in the Porcelain Stove, p. 92. 
Questions ; oral summary. 
Written test. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) What Do We Plant When We Plant the Tree? p. 102. Home 

reading. Arouse appreciation. 
The French Grenadier, p. 103. 
Joy. 
Little Brown Hands. — Summarize orally. 

(b) William Tell. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Soil. — Explanation; questions. 
The Old Year and the New Year. 

The Hat Post Office, p. 115. — Home reading. 

(b) The Dog Gellert. — Oral reproduction. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Why the Horses are Happy in Florheim. — Questions. 
(6) The Wandering Jew. — Oral reproduction. 
Questions on home reading. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Laurence Coster and John Gutenberg, p. 127. 

Don't Give Up, p. 136. — Home reading. Memorize. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) Matsuyama's Mirror. 

Beautiful Things. — Explanation ; written questions. 
Written test. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Oak, the Monarch of Temperate Forests. 
The Age of Trees. — Memorize last paragraph. 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata. 
The Arrow and the Song. — Memorize. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

(a) The Making of the Music, p. 152. — Home reading. 

How Daniel Webster Won his First Case. — Questions. 

Review test questions and return papers. 
ib) The Legend of St. Christopher. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

id) King Solomon and the Bees. — Explanation; oral summary. 
The Escape of Robert Bruce. 
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TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

(a) Moufflou. 

Written test. 
(6) How the Princess was Beaten in a Race. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

(a) A Night with a Wolf. 

The Pine Trees. 

The Spring Song. 

The Princess's Ride. 

Tree Planting, p. 189. — Home reading. 

Fruit Trees, p. 190. — Home reading. 
(6) Abraham and the Old Man. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

(a) The Post Boy. — Bring out self-reliance and resourcefulness 

of Lars. 
(&) The Image and the Treasure. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

(a) The Soldier and the Panther. — Oral summary. 
Written test. 
Questions on home reading. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

(a) The Stormy Petrel. 

The Captain's Daughter. 

The Life Saver. 

The Sea, p. 218. — Home reading. 

Forest Trees, p. 219. — Home reading. 
(6) The Flying Dutchman. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

(a) An Avalanche. 

The Northern Seas. 
Big Hans, Part I. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

(a) Big Hans, Part IL 

The Fox and the Crow. — Home reading. 

A Pert Chicken. 

Bird Thoughts. — Silent reading followed by questions. 

The Crab of the Coral Islands. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

(a) The Boy who Could Be Trusted. — ^Written questions. 
Story reproduced from questions. 
An Eskimo Hut. 
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Lapland. 
Written test. 
(b) The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

(a) The Old Scrap Box. — Memorize: ''He that is faithful in 
that which is least, is faithful also in much/' Explain 
and discuss. 

How the Children Saved the City. 

Li the Wise Fisher Boy, Part L — Silent reading; written 
questions. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

(a) Li the Wise Fisher Boy, Part II. 

Abraham and Zimi. — Oral reproduction. 
Which Way Does the Wind Blow? Home reading. — Memo- 
rize. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

(a) Ulysses and Polyphemus — Explanation; questions. 
The Ship Wreck. • 
A Life on the Ocean Wave. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

(a) The Sword of Hildebrand. — Summarize the story. 
The Guessing Song. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

(a) The Moon. 

Who Has Seen the Wind? — Memorize. 

The Wind and The Moon. 
(6) The Monk and the Bird, p. 78. 

Written test. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Review of all home reading. 

For remaining weeks, general review. 



OUTLINE FOR GRADK VII. 



Texts : 



(a) Carter Intermediate Reader — Book Three. 

(b) Song of Hiawatha. 

(a) Carter Intermediate Reader — Book Three. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Ali Cogia. — Oral summary. 

Principal characters named and described. 
Jaffar. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

Work in the Honeybee's Hive, p. 113» Home reading 

(2 weeks). 
Jaffar. — Questions. 

The Discontented Pendulum. — Lessons taught. 
Gilbert Potter and His Horse. — Oral summary. 
Omitted: Proserpine's Song. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Omit pp. 31-33. 

Love of Country, p. 34. — Memorize. 

The Origin of Roast Pig. — Oral summary. 

Labor. 

Omitted: The Hunter's Song. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

The Song of the Bee, p. 118. 1 ^^ ,. .^ , , 

rp, ^ T3 ' %. vHome readmg (2 weeks). 

The Queen Bee, p. 119. J 

Robinson Crusoe. Part I, Silent reading. Then oral 

reading. 

Coronation. — Meaning explained; oral summary. 

Peter The Great. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Peter The Great. 

Hercules The Wagoner. — Oral reproduction. 

The Young Serf. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

A Game of Baseball, p. 135. Home reading (2 weeks). 
The Young Serf. — Oral summary. Principal characters; 
traits of each. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Written test on previous work. 

Evening on the Farm. 

A Rule of Life. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, begun. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

John Ridd's Adventure, p. 145. Home reading (3 

weeks) w 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, completed. — Oral summary. 
The Importance of Keeping a Promise. 
Cotton. 

Only One Mother. — Memorize. 
The Necklace of Truth. 

Describe its different modes of behavior. 
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NINTH WEEK. 

The House Beautiful. 
The Plowman, p. 123. 

TENTH WEEK. 

The Bell of Justice. — Principal characters ; lesson taught ; 

summary of story. 
An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
Plant a Tree, p. 132. 
Reward, p. 134. 
Influence, p. 144. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Copra, p. 165. Home reading (3 weeks). 

Written test. 

David's Visit to Yarmouth, p. 154. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

David's Visit to Yarmouth, completed. 

Green Things Growing, p. 164. 

The Fountain, p. 172. 

The Ships, p. 193. 

The Wind and the Sea, p. 194. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

The Life Saving Service, Parts I-H. 
The Story of Joseph. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

The Sugar Industry, p. 174. Home reading (4 weeks). 
The Story of Joseph completed. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

The Useful Plough. 

Deeds. 

Columbus. 

Jose Rizal. 

My Last Thought. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

The Battle of Manila Bay. } ^^^^ readin 

Charge of the Light Brigade. |" 

Florence Nightingale. — Silent reading. Brief recital of 
what she did for England and the British soldiers. 

The Lady and the Lamp. Longfellow in this poem ex- 
presses his appreciation of Florence Nightingale and 
her work. 
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SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

The Bishop and the Convict. 

Mercy. — Memorize first four lines. 

The Marquis de Lantenac. A chance for dramatization 

here. 
The Rescue. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Joan of Arc. 

Joan of Arc and the Dauphin. 

The Relief of Orleans, begun. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

The Relief of Orleans, completed. 

The King is Crowned. — Brief oral summary of what 

Joan of Arc accomplished for France. 
Omitted : 

Joan of Arc's Farewell to Home. 

The Planets. 
Sir Percival. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Sir Percival. — Oral summary. 
Footprints. 

TWENTT-FIRST WEEK. 

General review. 
Written test. 

(b) The Song of Hiawatha. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

1. Introduction. 

(a) Reader prepared for a story of outdoor life near to 
the heart of nature. Select words to show this. 
One word tells us it is to be an Indian story. As 
we read we shall smell and feel and see and hear 
the beauties of the great outdoors. 

(6) Sources of the legends. 

(c) Class of readers who will enjoy the poem. 

Memorize one stanza from lines 67-100. 

1. The Peace Pipe. 

TWENTY-THIHD WEEK. 

1. The Peace-Pipe. Gitche Manito's summons; his counsel; his 

promise of a prophet, Hiawatha. 

2. The Four Winds. The fearless boastful West; the gentle 

East; the fierce and boastful North; the lazy South. A 
legend to bring out the character of each. 
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TWENTY-FOUETH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha's Childhood. — Oral summary. His parentage; his 

home ; his schooling ; his becoming a helper. 

2. Hiawatha and Mudjekeewis. — One day for silent reading 

under the teacher's direction with the aid of questions. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha and Mudjekeewis. 

(a) Hiawatha's accomplishments. 

(b) The conflict — cause, result. Hiawatha proves his 

courage. 

(c) The meeting with Minnehaha (Laughing Water). 

2. Hiawatha's Fasting. 

(a) His unselfish prayer; his desire to be helpful; his 

self-denial ; his wrestling with nature. 
(6) His care of the soil. He teaches his people the be- 
ginnings of agriculture. 
Memorize : 

"I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for." 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Written test. 

2. Hiawatha's Friends. 

(a) Characteristics of each; exploits of Kwasind. 
Memorize lines 1-17. 

3. Hiawatha's Sailing. — One day for silent reading guided by 

questions, under the direction of the teacher. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha's Sailing. — Oral reading. 

2. Hiawatha's Fishing. — Silent reading. Questions answered 

from open book. Description of the sturgeon (lines 31-40 
and 115-122) ; his cunning; his fate. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha and Pearl Feather. 

(a) Hiawatha challenges Pearl Feather. 
(&) He discovers his vulnerable point. 

Compare the story of Achilles who could be wounded 
only in the heel. 
(c) He frees his people of fever. 
Memorize lines 177-181. 

148590 6 
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2, Hiawatha's Wooing, 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha's Wooing. — Oral summary. 

(a) His musings. Warning of Nokomis; his reply. 

(b) His journey; visit; proposal; return homeward. 
Memorize lines 82-119; 209-222. 

2. Hiawatha's Wedding Feast. 

(a) Preparations made by Nokomis. 

(b) Entertainment of guests. 

3. The Son of the Evening Star. — Silent reading under the 

teacher's direction. 

lagoo's story told at Hiawatha's wedding feast. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

1. The Son of the Evening Star. — Oral reading. Lack of re- 

spect for the unfortunate and the aged punished. 

2. Blessing the Cornfields. Blessing the fields ; protecting them ; 

gathering the harvest ; husking the corn. 
Oral paraphrase of lines 181-235. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

1. Picture writing. 

(a) Hiawatha feels the need of recording the traditions 

of his people. 

(b) He invents a series of symbols and teaches his people 

to use them in writing. 

(c) The chief symbols taught and their meaning: Gitche 

Manito, Mitche Manito, Life and Death, the earth. 

S, Hiawatha's Lamentation. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

1. Written test. 

2. Hiawatha's Lamentation. 

(a) Brief account of the death of Chibiabos. 
(6) Hiawatha's grief; the emblem and the period of 
mourning. 
All nature sympathetic (lines 63-72.) 
Medicine-men dispel grief. 
(c) Hiawatha teaches his people the use of medicinal 

plants. 
Oral paraphrase of lines 178-216. 

3. Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He teaches the people to gamble. 

Shows disrespect for Hiawatha and his teachings. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review test questions and return papers. 

2. The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
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(a) Hiawatha's relentless pursuit. 

(b) The mischief maker eludes Hiawatha by taking dif- 

ferent forms: beaver, bird, serpent; and is finally 
killed in a storm. 

(c) His final form. 

i. The Death of Kwasind. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

1. The Death of Kwasind. 

(a) His vulnerable point. 

(b) Manner of death. 

2. The Ghosts. 

(a) Their reception; behavior; warning; departure. 

(b) Instructions as to burial customs. 

5. The Famine, 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

1. The Famine. 

(a) Cause; effect. 

(6) Death and burial of Minnehaha. 

(c) Hiawatha's grief; his farewell to Minnehaha. Each 

pupil to memorize 20 or 30 lines of his own 
selection. 

2. The White Man's Foot. 

The dift'erent stages of man's life (youth, maturity, mid- 
dle age, old age) are often compared to the seasons 
of the year. We say, **He is in the spring of life," 
meaning he is young; or, 'The winter of life is upon • 
him," meaning he is old. 

(a) Season typified by the old man ; by the young man. 

(b) lagoo's return; his story. 

(c) Hiawatha's vision; his advice to his people. 
Oral reproduction of lines 185-230. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Hiawatha's Departure. 

{a) Hiawatha welcomes the arrival of the white men. 
(6) The message of the Black-Robe Priest. 

(c) Hiawatha's farewell. His mission completed. 

(d) His departure. 

Lines for memorizing: 1-36; 128-152; 153-172; 177-247. 

Different selections assigned to different members of the 

class. When possible, let each pupil be given a choice. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH AND THIRTY-EIGHTH WEEKS. 

Review of Hiawatha and Carter Reader. 



SPELLING. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



Aim. — The chief aim of instruction in spelling is to develop 
pupils' ability to understand, use, and spell the few thousand 
words that are most commonly employed in ordinary writing. 

Sources and number of words. — The words for spelling lessons 
should be taken primarily from those that are used in written 
speech. Since people do more writing of letters than of any- 
thing else, and since they write letters about their home ac- 
tivities, their work, their play, their business interests, etc., 
it follows that the most important sources of spelling words are 
the common activities of home, shop, office, and field. Varia- 
tions in these activities occur so it is not expected that all classes 
of the same grade will have exactly the same spelling lists. 
Teachers should make lists of the words that are frequently 
misspelled in the written work of the pupils. 

Another source of words for spelling lessons is the other 
subjects. Teachers rightly hold pupils responsible for knowing 
how to spell the words they have to use often in the written 
work assigned to them. All teachers share in the responsibility 
of making pupils good spellers. The spelling book is another 
source, but one that must be used with discretion. The words 
it contains should not be assigned blindly with no reference to 
the peculiar needs of pupils. 

The new words requiring intensive study should not exceed 
five in number. Five new and five review words make a long 
enough lesson for the intermediate grades. 

Teaching spelling. — Much so-called **teaching'' of spelling has 
consisted of assigning lists of words for study and then testing 
the pupils on their knowledge of how to spell them. It is un- 
necessary to say that such procedure is not teaching: it is merely 
examining. Before pupils study the spelling of a word they 
should be familiar with its meaning and use, and' its pronun- 
ciation. The first step in teaching spelling is to help them to 
this knowledge. Then the teacher may take up the spelling 
proper, pointing out and having pupils point out the chief dif- 
ficulties in the words of the lesson. 

Spelling a personal problem. — If a pupil feels that spelling 
84 
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is a personal problem, motivation and interest are assured. 
Every pupil has his peculiar difficulties, and his individual needs 
should be given consideration. 

In addition to class lists, some teachers keep individual lists 
of troublesome words and frequently test pupils one by one. 
Others have pupils make their own lists, writing down each 
word they misspell in written work, and crossing it out when 
they have shown the teacher that they know how to spell it. 
Classes that follow this method conscientiously make good pro- 
gress, and need less time in the classroom. 

Studying spelling and teaching hoiv to study. — In teaching 
spelling wise teachers strive to help their pupils form the right 
impressions of words at the start. This lessens the liability of 
error and so minimizes the correction of misspellings. Every 
time a pupil who begins, with a wrong impression of a word 
writes it, he more firmly fixes the habit of misspelling it. The 
task of correcting his error becomes every day more difficult. 
This fact counsels teachers to help pupils get the right ideas 
about words in the beginning and, if they get wrong ideas, to 
help them make corrections as soon as possible. 

Before the actual spelling of a word is mentioned, make pupils 
familiar with its pronunciation, meaning, and use. The fol- 
lowing procedure may be observed. 

1. All words in the lesson should be written plainly on the 
blackboard even though the lesson is found in the spelling book. 
Writing the word, using large well formed letters and heavy 
lines, is the first step in creating the right impression. The 
words should be written by the teacher at the beginning of the 
spelling lesson. 

2. Ask for volunteers to pronounce the word. If no one can 
refer pupils to their dictionaries, or make the diacritical marks, 
or, if necessary, give the correct pronunciation. It is better 
to give the pronunciation yourself than to waste time, but 
usually this will be unnecessary. 

3. Ask pupils to give synonyms for the word that is being 
studied, or to use it in several different sentences. If they have 
difficulty, refer them to their dictionaries, or help with explana- 
tion. Do not emphasize definitions ; the best proof of familiarity 
with the meaning of a word is using it correctly in several sen- 
tences. Accept only sentences that clearly show the meaning. 

4. Determine which words are the ones likely to give trouble, 
asking pupils for their opinions. Much time has been wasted 
by giving the same amount of attention to words that practically 
spell themselves and to difficult words. Concentrate thought 
Hnd time upon troublesome words, discovering the points of 
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difficulty in each. The pupils should do this if they can, and 
devices such as underlining, writing with colored chalk, etc., 
may be used to make these points prominent. 

To fix the spelling, pupils may shut their eyes and image the 
word, spell it in concert and individually, and write it. 

5. The independent study of words, either at home or at 
school during a study period, should be thoughtful, not me- 
chanical. Requiring pupils to write each word twenty or more 
times irrespective of its difficulty has long been a part of the 
scrap heap of discarded pedagogical practices. A few thought- 
ful writings of even the more difficult words will usually suffice ; 
the easier words may not need to be written. In his independent 
study the pupil must decide how much writing or other method 
is needed. 

In teaching spelling methods should be adapted to the re- 
quirements of the class. In the seventh grade it is possible to 
place more of the responsibility on the pupils than in the fifth 
grade. The advanced students can use the dictionary more 
skillfully, and may not need so much detailed study of words in 
the class period. Care must be taken, however, not to under- 
take the study of the spelling of words before their pronuncia- 
tion and meaning and use are thoroughly known. 

Testing ability to spell— CompsiYed with teaching, testing 
is of little importance. Nevertheless, it is quite necessary. 
Testing usually comes on the day following the teaching of the 
words. As a rule, it should consist of the writing of a dictated 
paragraph or of sentences. The paragraph is to be preferred, 
especially where the lesson is composed of words associated in 
meaning. Oral spelling and ^^spelling down" may be given 
for variety. The pupils may often pronounce the words for 
either written or oral spelling. Testing should also include 
oral questions about how the lesson was studied during the time 
devoted to independent study. Method of study is an important 
matter in every subject. The supreme test of spelling ability 
is accuracy in spontaneous written work. Then the mind of 
the pupil is not concentrated upon the spelling and errors are 
more apt to occur. A pupil does not know how to spell a word 
until he writes it correctly under all circumstances. The teach- 
er's problem is to develop correct spelling habits that are so 
strong that they always work. This result is possible only when 
all teachers cooperate. 

Marking spelling can be done by the pupils. The teacher 
should give close supervision and each day should check a fe\^^ 
papers to see that the grading is done correctly. A high stand- 
ard should be set. Good spelling is correctly writing nine out 
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of ten words; anything less is unsatisfactory. Spelling tests 
may be used to record progress. 

The necessity for reviews, — P'requent reviews are necessary; 
some kind of a review every week is desirable. Reviews should 
deal largely with the commonly used words that are frequently 
misspelled. The correction of misspelling is a different thing 
from teaching spelling; the former requires the substitution 
of a new habit for an old one, the latter simply the formation 
of a habit. Getting rid of incorrect spelling habits requires 
extra effort on the part of the teacher, for it is necessary to 
form the right impression, which means first destroying the 
wrong one. Therefore thorough reteaching of misspelled words 
is necessary. 



PHONICS. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



Purpose and time. — Instruction in phonics aims chiefly to 
make the pupils' enunciation distinct and their pronunciation 
accurate. While this subject is not always a reliable guide, a 
few minutes devoted to it each day will produce valuable results. 
From three to five minutes daily are all that ordinarily can be 
spared for this subject. Even this short period will be worth 
while, if the time is spent in rapid, spirited work. 

Words to he emphasized. — The words that are commonly used 
in conversation and that prove troublesome should be given 
the most attention. The teacher should make a list of these 
words for each class, selecting for each list those that give 
trouble to any considerable portion of the pupils in a class. 
Thorough drill on these words should be given, for it is no easy 
task to correct bad pronunciation habits of long standing. The 
point of difficulty should be pointed out and pupils led to see 
that they can pronounce the words correctly. Individual pupils 
should also note down words that are difficult for them, should 
seek the aid of the teacher, and should go to the teacher fre- 
quently to show what improvement they have made. 

The word lists given in the following outline may be used as 
the needs of classes require. First importance should always 
be given to the correction of bad pronunciation habits with 
reference to the everyday vocabulary of pupils. 

Responsibility of the teacher. — Every time the teacher speaks 
the pupils are given an example. A quiet tone, a well-modulated 
voice, clean-cut enunciation, and correct pronunciation will be 
imitated. The opposite is also true and the teacher whose speech 
is careless and slovenly may expect the same bad qualities in 
the pupil's conversation. 

OUTIilNE FOR GRADE V. 

No attempt need be made in the fifth grade to teach all sounds 
of the vowels. By actual experience it has been found that the 
long and the short vowel sounds are most difficult for pupils; 
and that other vowel sounds give comparatively little trouble. 
For this reason the work of this grade is confined to the long 
and the short vowel sounds and, incidentally, to such other vowel 
sounds only as are met with most commonly. It is hoped that 
by daily practice on the most troublesome elements in word 
building a sure foundation for correct, clear, and unhesitating 
pronunciation may be established. 
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In this course special emphasis is placed upon (1) the long 
and the short vowel sounds; (2) the precise enunciation of all 
consonant sounds; (3) consonant sounds as terminals; (4) the 
application of these principles to the everyday working voca- 
bulary of the grade ; (5) cultivating the ''dictionary habit/' 

For the names and uses of diacritical marks, see reference 
at the end of these outlines in phonics. The memorizing of 
these marks should not be insisted upon, nor should the marks 
be used beyond the point where they cease to be helpful. 

The simple exercises w^hich follow are to be referred to re- 
peatedly. No week should be allowed to pass without brief, 
spirited practice on some of these drills. 

Individual work will produce the best results. Concert work 
may be introduced occasionally by way of variety, and when 
confined to small groups may, for a time, be helpful to timid 
pupils. 

I. Drills: a, e, i, o, u. 

ate, slate, take, play, a, a, a. 
eat, see, she, he, e, e, e. 
kite, knife, rice, fire, i, i, i. 
old, hold, sold, cold, o, 6, 6. 
tise, June, mule, cure, u, ii, u. 

II. Words containing long vowel sounds: 



ate 




awake 


away 




baby 


be 




bean 


behind 




beside 


between 


blowing 


came 




clean 


comb 




cry 


day 




eat 


face 




feet 


fire 




five 


gate 




gave 


go 




goat 


green 




grow 


he 




high 


kite 




knife 


lay 




late 


leaf 




made 


make 




me 


my 




night 


nine 




nose 


open 




play 


please 




rice 


see 




she 


shine 




sleep 


so 




sold 


straight 




table 


take 




teacher 


throw 




tie 


tired 




way 


wake 




we 


weed 




wheel 


white 




write 


III. Selected words for long-vowel drills: 






a 


e 


i 





ti 


y-=i 


grains 


fields 


ripe 


wrote 


pure 


cry 


make 


leaf 


cried 


soles 


mule 


try 
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name 


here 


might 


hole 


afraid' 


asleep' 


time 


goats 


today' 


teach'er 


shine 


more 


stay'ing 


piec'es 


die 




ba'by 


nee'dle 
sleeves 


lie 





mute 



dry 
dye 
lye 



IV. Drill : b, p, f, v, a, e, i, 6 u. 

bat, back, ban, ben, bent, bet. 

bad, bed, Ben, tab, best, bell. 

pad, pack, pan, pen, pet, peck. 

pest, pat, cap, lap, pent, pens. 

fat, fen, fell, fin, fit, fib. 

vat, vent, vest, have, van. 

bat, vat, ban, van, bent, vent. 

fat, pat, fan, pan, fen, pen, pence, fence. 

bob, cob, job, rob, hob, sob. 

hop, pop, top, mop, sop, lop. 

fop, fob, pop, pocket. 

bob, pop, fob. 

bit, live, bit, vim. 

pin, fin, pit, fit, pill, fill. 

but, bun, pun, fun. 

pun, tub, buff, tub. 

V. Words which contain short vowels: 



this 


has 


hands 


is 


catch 


in 


cat 


box 


gives 


hat 


not 


cut 


have 


big 


cuts 


can 


lit'tle 


stick 


run 


fan 


yes 


jump 


un'der 


with 


drink 


swim 


drinks 


mango 


fish 


swims 


and 


his 


on 


hand 


has 


cutting 



VI. Teach the following phonograms and then use them m 
word building: 



uff 


uU 


ess 


ot 


un 


ing 


ick 


ust 


ight 


iss 


od 


ip 


ings 


ack 


ig 


ng 


op 


et 


up 




ock 
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^ 



.ust 



ill 



ull 



"I 
rl 



.est 



ap 



-ug 



1\ 

B 



?}■ 

k 
1 
n 

P 
r 

s 
t 
w 



.ess 




Jck 



c 

d 

h 

1 

m 

r 

s 

t 



-ISS s. 



ot 
et 



ock 



VII. Teach the following phonograms: 
ills, uffs, ens. 

WORD BUILDING. 




V 

s 

h^ 

r 



ads 



Ml 



g 



ap 
et 
un 

ip 
up 



ot 
et 



ight 



.ack 



s 

r 

m 

1 

t 

b 
h 
J 
1 

P 
r 

s 
t 



as, is, ots, ips, uds, ells. 



c 
r 
m 
b 



ats 
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»}■ 



ags 



.ots 



.uffs 



.ulls 



-UgS 



.ens 



bl 

s 

w 

1 
p 

h 
r 

d 
h 
r 

1 

m 

1 

B 

b 

^1 

b 

c 

f 

w 



ibs 



.ets 



.uts 



ips 



.ess 



.uds 



.ells 



f 
b 

•■' • ' r 

n 

FIRST WEEK. 
THE ALPHABET (IN PREPARATION FOR DICTIONARY WORK). 

Careful drill on the pronunciation of the names of the letters 
and on their order. 



c pronounced 


seCy 


not si 


h pronounced 


aitch, 


not etch 


k pronounced 


ka, 


not ke 


/ pronounced 


ef, 


not if 


h pronounced 


bee 


not bl 


d pronounced 


dee 

SECOND WEEK. 


not di 



I THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 

i 

After reviewing the alphabet, drill pupils on finding in the 
dictionary simple words the spelling of which they know. At 
first these should be words having different initials, in order to 
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fix in the pupils' minds the alphabetic order. Later the teacher 
should select several familiar words beginning with the same 
letter (as: wide, wonderful, world, water, wind, walks, wheat, 
whisper) to show that the first letter alone does not determine 
the place of a word. 

In the succeeding weeks, studies should be made of (1) syllab- 
ication, (2) pronunciation, (3) the use of diacritical marks by 
means of the key words found at the foot of the page in the dic- 
tionary, and (4) selecting the proper definition. 

Pupils are to report each day on one word previously assigned 
from the week's word list for dictionary work. It should be cor- 
rect as to spelling, syllabication, and accent. Have pupils leave 
spaces between syllables, using no hyphen except in dividing a 
word at the end of a line. Memorizing of definitions is not re- 
quired. The pupil's ability to use the word correctly in several 
sentences will be accepted as evidence that he has a working 
knowledge of its meaning. 

Each day review words previously learned during the week be- 
fore taking up the new word for the day. 

A word list for each week is given in the outline for drill in 
pronunciation. Words for dictionary work are to be selected 
from these lists. 



steeps 


dangerous 


haste 


safe 


delay 


greater 


wife 


safely 


scolded 


cl5se 


tide 


smdking 


sails 


waves 


believe 


breathe 


alive 


island 


same 


baby 


dream 


home 


decided 


mainland 


receding 


boat 


awake 


snails 


bl5w 


indeed 



Exercise great care in the pronunciation of the simplest words. 
These are the words that are most commonly used and they are 
frequently mispronounced. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Long vowel sounds, t (terminal), s, sh, ch. 
Dictionary work : One word assigned daily and reported upon 
as for previous week. 

curious cheeks giant 

quiet least complete 

beaiitiful s5ap entire 

shady escape reach 
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clean 


size 


inside 


sweet 


bright 


scales 


fragrant 


corona 


disobey ie=d) 



FOURTH WEEK. 

Vowels: long and short; ea=e long. 

Consonant sounds: p, b, t, d, f, v, th (whispered), th (vocal), sh. 
All sounds to be presented both as vocal and as ear tests. Dic- 
tionary work : For this and succeeding weeks one word daily for 
which each pupil is made responsible as to syllabication, accent, 
pronunciation, spelling and use. This work will not be listed in 
the outline for succeeding weeks, but it must not be omitted. 



became 




that 


peaceful 


began 




vine 


clothes 


beauty 




secrets 


owner 


pity 




scolding 


tyrant (y=i) 


platform 




native 


music 


fence 




squealing 


she (not see) 


forest 




appear 


show 


there 




speak 


shall 


then 




disappeared 

FIFTH WEEK. 


ship 


Vowel sounds: 


long and short. 




Consonants: p, 


b,f, 


V, t, d, th (whispered 


or soft), th, (\ 


xd), er and ers 


(as 


terminals.) 




ocean (ce= 


=sh) 


voyage 


fertility 


especially (cz= 


sh) inventor 


Philippines 


conscious < 


{sci= 


^sh) twelve 


foolish 


beginnings 


> 


ciiltivation 


finished 


vessel 




vegetables 


different 


picture 




older 


inside 


pond 




better 


degree 


passenger 




shipbuilder 


tenth 


paddles 




weather 


plenty 


support 




hammer 


harvesting 


papers 




engine 

SIXTH WEEK. 


breath 



Vowel sounds: long and short. 

Consonant sounds: h, k, c (hard), c (soft), s (soft), s (hard), z, ing. 

uncertain {c=s) crowing teased is=z) 

ndtige (c^r^s) Brussels asleep 

service (c=s) sleek swept 

magnificent (c=s) ease {s=^z) fl5or 

certain assist busy is=^z) 
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principal 




snow 


helpful 


surface 




flowing 


happy 


canals 




grazing 


children 


craft 




forgetting 


rosy (s=z) 


rejoiced (c=^s) 




twitter 


strongest 


best 




glitter 


oldest 


direction 




cock 


youngest 




SEVENTH WEEK. 




Vowel sounds: long 


and short; o as in love==ii, oo (long) as i: 


moon. 








Other sounds: ou, ow, ch, ch 


(hard)==k. 




mountains 


London {o=u) 


rain (ai=d) 


fountains 


come ( 


o=u) 


prevailing 


clouds 


country 


sailing 


around 


uncle 




raising 


house 


brown 




hooting (oo long) 


hour 


down 




broom 


love (o=:u) 


owlet 




noon 


tongue (o=u) 


touch 




room 


mother 


niche 




school 


wonderful 


scheme {ch=k) 


foolish 


son 


monarch (ch=k) 


whooping 


money (o=:u) 


entertained (ai=a) 


nothing (o=u) 


company (o=u) 


exclaimed (ai==d) 

EIGHTH WEKK. 


guest 


Review of all vowel sounds taught to date 


, 


Other sounds : d (as 


; a terminal only), ed= 


=d, and ed^ed. 


magician (ci=sh) 


failed 


presented 


precious (ci=sh) 


closed 


fainted 


appeared 




frightened 


throne 


descend 




listened 


worthy 


third 




forward 


seventh 


waistband 




errand 


petition 


obeyed 




divided 


intense 


said (sed) 




planted 


instantly 


wondered 




lighted 


charm 


preferred 




persuaded 


hungry 


lend 




consented 


breakfast 


determined 




cheated 


loaded 


refused 




provided 


smiled 


deceived 




decided 


rewarded 



Note. — In consulting the dictionary for verb forms, look only for 
the present form, as under that all other forms will be found. 
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Review t (terminal). 

kissed 

danced 

reached 

dropped 

wished 

passed 

placed 

wrapped 

Notice that c is soft (like s) before e and i. It is also soft 
before y, as in bigycle. Before all other vowels it is hard (like 
k). 

TENTH WEEK. 

Consonants: 1, m, n, r. 



NINTH ^ 


WEEK. 


(terminal pronounced exactly li 


stopped 


request 


dressed 


merchant 


crossed 


suspect 


knocked 


earnest 


brought 


impatience {tv=sh) 


spent 


echo {ch=k) 


feast 


distance 


kept 


dancing 



adventure 


whine 




behavior {i^=y 


gust 


clever 




obedience 


people 


boast 




strength 


skipper 


weather 




soothing 


Ruddy Cove 


ballast 




sc51ding 


kitchen 


presence 


of mind 


ashore 


eager 


mystified 




reply {y=A) 



Drill on the long and the short vowel sounds as follows, for 
both ear and vocal tests : 



a 


- e — 1 — - 


- u 






a - e 


i - 


u - a 






a - e ~ i 


a - i - 


a - 


6 - 


u 


a - e - 


- i - - u ~ 


y (as i) 






a - e 


a - e — i 


a - 


i 




a - i - 6 


e - 6 


e - 


i 




e - i - 


i - 


1-0 


— a 




- i 


- a - i 


- a 


— e 




a - a 


e - e 


i - i 






6 


-6 ii • 


- u 






a - a 


e ~ e 


i - i 









- ii 


- u 






a - e 


e -- i 


i - 






a - e 


e - 6 


a - y (as 


i) 




e - e - e 


a — a - a 


i - 


i - 


i 


0-0 


- ii 


- ii - ii 






a - a - a 


— 0-0 


i - 


i - 


i 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 



Phonograms : bl, cl, pi, si, ful, ly, 1. 



emblem 

blithe 

handful 

lapful 

simply 

blossom 

Continued drill on 
New phonograms: 

bread 

coffee 

journey 

question 

kettle 

loaf 

cheese 

roasted 

comfort 

bleated 

dove {o=u) 



cliiblike 

corrolla 

petals 

pollen 

stamens 

pistil 

TWELFTH WEEK. 



clothes 

plenty 

plant 

motherly (o==u) 

carefully 

snugly 



vowel sounds already 
br, pr, cr, fr. Review 

breeze 

fragrance 

everywhere 

somewhere 

punish 

broods 

patiently (ti=sh) 

pregipige 

creature 

herbs 



taught, 
si, pi, bl. 

eagle 

heights 

busy {s=z) 

asleep 

circling 

nibbling 

slender 

nimble 

ready 

plumed 



THIRTEENTH WEEK. 



Review of sounds already taught: 



surface 

instantly 

signal 

please {s=z) 

enemy 

purse 



glistened 

sailors 

volunteer 

friendly 

victory 

admiral 



prepare 

command 

heroes 

throats 

attention {ti=sh) 

"quick as a flash" 



FOURTEENTH WEEK. 



Consonant sounds: g, g (soft). 



diligence 

healthy 

wealthy 

vigorously 

once (o=wu) 

through 



front (o=m) 

absent-minded 

against 

general 

family 

papaya 



station (ti=sh) 

garden 

troop 

railroad 

born 

several 



FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Review: g (hard), g (soft), j, t, d, bl, fl, p, v. 



disguise 
sciiffle 

148590 T 



flail 
complaints 



visitor 
majesty 
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custom 


gallantly 




conductor 


castle 


towel 




possess 


gypsies 


blood 




distinguish 


palace 


position 




royal 


storm 


wreck 




masts 


threshing 


conversation 






SIXTEENTH WEEK. 


nograms: oy, oi; 


ur, or, ir, er 


(like or in work) . 


voice 


injure 




earth 


appointed 


rogues 




world 


choice 


dream 




once (o — wu) 


noise 


spire 




wants (a=d) 


avoid 


healthy 




stitch 


rejoiced 


person 




such 


voyage 


clerks 




church 


oyster 


work 




rascals 


destroy 


service 




angels {g=3) 


enjoy 


purse 




mischievous 


oily 


royal 




bird 


annoy 


early 




afraid of (not to) 



Philippine churches do not have spires. They have towers 
instead. What is the difference between a spire and a tower? 



SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 



Drill on terminal consonant sounds as illustrated in the word 
list. 

Review vowel sounds previously taught. 



villages 


hospital 


during his absence 


villagers 


really 


precious (ci=sh) 


trudge 


quietly 


purchased 


dejected 


tailor 


monarch (ch=k) 


guest 


old enough (to) 


home 


voyages 


worth 


enemies 


jewel 


once {o=wu) 


gelling 


majesty 


wants ia=d) 


trials 


at the feast 


Puss (u=oo short) 


streets 


useful citizen 


Pussy 


servants 



EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

New sounds: wh, ex=eks, ex=:egs, pli=f, gli=f. 

pigeon (g=j) except sapphires 

college (g=j) fixed rough 

engineer exact {ex=egz) alphabet 
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passengers 


exactly 


parents 


shaggy 


examine {ex= 


egz) burst 


whispering 


example ex^egz) furrow 


whistled 


Philippines 


particular 


whirled 


telegraph 


captive 


whirring 


orphan 


delicate 


expenses 


physical 


industrious 


expected 


enough 


invalid (noun) 


tough 


Mustapha 


engine 




NINETEENTH WEEK. 


Phonograms: igh= 


i, ick, ock, ing, ea 


=e. 


sigh 


once (o=wu) 


stalks 


tightly 


wants (a=d) 


herb 


bright 


getting ready 


mouthfuls 


fright 


heaven 


selfish 


meal 


tick-tock 


yelping 


dream 


ding 


howling 


beast 


shallow 


remember 




TWENTIETH WEEK. 


Phonograms: a as 


in all; au as in 


cause; o as in or; o 


ouble; and 6. 






war 


warm 


^'retrieve'' (ie=e) 


walls 


forest 


caused 


warrior 


north 


Laura 


smallest 


crossing 


naughty 


called 


horseman 


taught 


swallowing 


across 


chew 


watched 


"to heel" 


starving 



TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Phonograms: w, y, qu (pronounced like ktv). 

Dictionary work: Two words daily from this time forward. 

This exercise is not mentioned in succeeding weeks, but it must 

not be omitted. 

woodfolk wanted journey 

we wealth shoulder 

were weather couple 

waves years hint 

way young physigian 

wings yellow breathe 

watching yet quiet 

weary yard quarter 

water promise queen 
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wind 


feather 


quick 


won {o=u) 


deserves 


request 


wish 


boughs 


equal 


yoke 


banquet 


squeal 



TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 



No new sounds taught from this time forward; but a daily 
review to be kept up of such sounds as are suggested by word 
lists. 



grotto 

cargo 

gratitude 

wriggled 

constantly 

security 

stared 

stories 

starving 

at his trade 

lizard 



Review: ti=sh; ci= 
they appear, and the 

election 

ancient 

especially 

direction 

destruction 

eruptions 

musicians 

scales 



amazement 

business (hus=hlz) 

purchase 

prosperous 

priceless 

pledge 

undid the package 

valuable 

lender 

borrower 

echoed (ch=k) 

TWENTY-THIBD WEEK. 



dreamily 

eighty 

receipt 

errand 

emeralds 

rubies 

bakery 

diamonds 

corrected 

interrupted 

instead 



=sli; c (hard), c (soft); other consonants as 
vowel sounds previously taught. 



citizens 

concrete 

century 

column 

volcanic 

volcano 

cinders 

terrible 



rocked 
scorching 
shower 
midday 
theater 
Savior (i=y} 
Pompeians (U 
urging 



-y) 



TWENTY-FOTIRTH WEEK. 

Review of sounds as suggested by words 



captain 

crew 

costume 

confessing 

chord (ch=k) 

dangers 

decently 

dolphin 



doubt 

minstrel 

inhabitants 

famous 

preferred 

gradually 

breath 

graceful 



in word list. 

youth 

message 

consented 

overboard 

vineyards 

proof 

V ager 

harbor 
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TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 




Review: 1, m, n, r, 


P, b, 


d, t, h, X, Z. 




Alexander 




hustled 


knocked 


Bucephalus (c=^s 


';ph= 


-/) bustle 


saucepan 


manage 




simmer 


ribbons 


marriage 




procession (^ 


si=sh) crutch 


chestnuts 




beggars 


limb 


circle 




hugged 


darned 


exact 




mixture 


dozen 


onion (i=y) 




joke 


high spirits 


flavor 




pudding 


Christmas 


incredible 




disappointed 


dozen 


potatoes 




cripple 


family 


hissing 




bubbling 


threadbare 




TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 




Review sounds previously taught. 




camphor 




recognize 


inherited 


ginger 




conversation 


honesty 


valuable 




courtesy 


violent 


permission 




courage 


whole 


comfortable 




polite 


islands 


patience 




abruptly 


companions 


anchored 




paddles 


comrades 




TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 


Review of consonants and vowel sounds : 


queer 




several 


treasure 


owned 




particular 


diamonds 


examined 




adventures 


device 


eagles 




escape 


secure 


silence 




thud 


terror 


pleasure 




precisely 


desolate 


lost consciousness 


size 


immense 


height 




provisions 


hastily 


curiosity 




horizon 


anxious glances 


vessel 




fell asleep 


lulled 


excellent 




bargains 


suitable 


quietly 




Diogenes 


fruit 




TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEB 




mew of sounds : 








weeping 




waiting 


trembling 


hero 




graceful 


equally 


ancient 




centuries 


mountainous 
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peninsula 


southern 


bodies 


necessary 


principal 


wrestling 


development 


practicing 


national 


contests 


Olympic 


festivals 


sports 


honor 


winners 


prizes 


wreaths 


laurel 


olive 


youth 


brow 


intelligent 


greatest 


nations 


thirst 


poisonous 


meadow 


pleasant 


gentleman 


questions 


puzzled 


vegetable 


mineral 


afraid 


heaven 


tears 




TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 


Review: b, p, h, s 


, th, ing, t (terminal) . 


a, 6, e, i, u, 


a, 6. 




heartily 


in earnest 


made a pretense of 


pretended 


desert 


bronze 


temple 


hilt 


bushes 


beneath 


purple 


blossoms 


sweat 


searching 


sighed 


bade 


summit 


boxing 


underneath 


weight 


chasing 


taming 


herding 


wept 


tugged 


sandals 


shallow 


bosom 


born and bred 


stony 


honey 


veins 


chief 


thickets 


peaks 


shepherd 


glorious 


tomb 


womanhood 


sword 


sorrow 


astonished 




THIRTIETH WEEK. 


Review: z, s (hard), 1, r, m, n. Vowels long and short. 


thigh 


travelers (s — z) 


pitched 


sighed 


challenged 


famous 


mighty 


wrestler 


stretched 


reason 


stretcher 


isles (s=z) 


drew lots 


herald 


labyrinth 


yearly 


tribute 


cushions (s=z) 


prize 


condition 


invented 


stranger 


succeeds 


granary 


horrible 


father-in-law 


lose (s=z) 


Do not permit the 


s use of ''reason w) 


hy." 


I do not know the 


reason for his going. (Correct) , or, I 


know why he went. 


(Correct). 





Never : I do not know the reason why he went. 
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THIRTY-riEST WEEK. 



Review: ed like d; ed like t; ed like ed; f, ph, qu; long and short 
vowels. 



roadside 


touching 


tusk 


elephant 


exactly- 


mistaken 


smooth 


reached 


grasped 


seized 


chanced 


foolish 


fellows 


senses 


particle 


quarreled 


believed 


looked 


called 


sometimes 


frowned 


death 


sworn 


guards 


bribed 


perhaps 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK 


clew 


Review: er, or, ur, 


ch, pr; vowels long and short. 


accustomed 


cricket 


miserly 


persevere 


leak 


anxious 


conscience 


ceremony- 


target 


test 


practice 


self-reliant 


priest 


unexpected 


dodged 


valuable 


lessons 


ready 


surprised 


agile 


mountainous 


sculptor 


chiseled 


sprouted 


handkerchief 


promised 


fewer (ew=^u) 



THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

SPECIAL PRACTICE. 

Review phonograms ci, ce, si, se and ti pronounced like sh. 
ocean suspicious nation 

nauseous ancient election 

magician musician patient 

precious omission position 

special pension affection 

delicious permission procession 

physician attention excursion 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

SPECIAL PRACTICE. 
Review phonograms ph and gh (pronounced exactly like /) . 

dolphin roughly Philippines 

enough tough sapphires 

physical sphere alphabet 

phonics physician orphan 

cough telegraph Bucephalus 

laughter Mustapha camphor 
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THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 
SPECIAL PRACTICE. 

Review phonograms ur, er, ear, ir, and or (pronounced like ir 
in sir, in girl, or in bird.) 

anchor church circus 

circle deserve journey 

lantern pearl perfect 

purple purse sailor 

service search word 

world worthy birthday 

THIRTY-SIXTH TO THIRTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Review : 

a, a, e, e, i, i, o, 6, u, u. 

p, b, t, d, f, V, th, sh. 

ph=f, gh— f, ai~a, ea=e. 

a broad as in all. 

as in love. 

as in or. 

oi, oy, ou, ow. 

ti, si, ci, and ce (pronounced as sh) . 

s (soft), s (hard), c (hard), c (soft), g (hard), g (soft). 

Have pupils furnish word lists day by day to illustrate the 
sounds assigned for study. 

Special practice on words found difficult to pronounce, 
once key cloth 

wants said (sed) clothes 

close woman (o~oo short) breath 

breathe women {wom=wim) says 

Note. — The teacher should extend the above list by the addition 
of any words found persistently troublesome. 

OUTIilNE FOR GRADE VI. 

This course covers the various vowel sounds, practically all 
consonants sounds, troublesome sound combinations, and practice 
in the use of the dictionary. 

Special emphasis shall be placed upon (1) the long and the 
short vowel sounds; (2) the precise enunciation of all consonant 
sounds; (3) consonant sounds as terminals; (4) the application 
of these principles to the everyday working vocabulary of the 
grade; (5) cultivating the dictionary habit. 

For the names and uses of diacritical marks, see reference at 
the end of these outlines. The memorizing of these marks should 
not be insisted upon, nor should the marks be used beyond the 
point where they cease to be helpful. 
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I. Teach the following phonograms and then use them in 
word building: 



uff 
ust 
ig 



■ 



ull 

ight 

ick 



.ust 



.est 



Bl 



.ess 



s 



-mg 



.mgs 



ng 
ess 
iss 



h 
m 



op 
ot 
od 



ill 



.ap 



.ISS 



ot 
et 



II. Teach the following phonograms: 

as, is, ots, ips, nds, ells, ills, uffs, ens. 

WORD BUILDING 




et 
un 

ip 
ack 

hi 
m^ 

d 

m' 
h 
b 
r 
d 



g- 



s 
r 
m 
1 
t 



c 
d 
n 

c 

r 

m 

b 



.abs 



.ats 



up 
ing 
ings 
ock 



.ull 



-ug 



ap 
et 
un 

ip 
up 

[ot 
-et 



-ight 
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-ags 



..ets 



,ots 



.uts 



.uffs 



.ips 



.uUs 



.ess 



-UgS 



.uds 



.ens 



.ells 



b 
r 
n 



III. Additional phonograms: 



ch — chap 

sh — shad 

cr — crack 

wh — white 

th (soft)— think 



cl — clap 
bl — black 
fl— flag 
gl — glass 
sc — scar 



.ibs 



si — slant 
sk — skate 
br — ^brave 
cr — crab 
dr — drag 



fr — frame 
gr — grape 
pr — ^prey 
sm — small 
sp — space 



(Have pupils find examples of these in their texts.) 
Read the suggestions on the use of the dictionary in the out- 
line for the fifth grade. 



FIRST WEEK. 



Vowels: a, e, i, o, ii. 

Consonants: t, d, m, n, ch, sh, th. 

muttering nonsense 

disappointed search 



curiosity 
treasure 
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breakfast 

scratched 

husband 

attention 

passing jokes 

tillage 



orchard 

doubtful 

impatient 

neighbors 

took the hint 

delicate 

SECOND WEEK. 



excitement 

wife 

good temper 

queer 

shovel 

burst 



Vowel sounds, long and short; o as in or. 
Consonants: p, b, f, v, g (hard), g (soft), j. 



corn 
fairies 
cottage 
midnight 
animals 
earned 

precious (ci=^sh) 
motionless {ti—sh) 
magic {g=^j) 
bathe 
porter 
naughty- 
pots 
stilts 
feelers 
comfortable 
heavy 



granite 

savings 

roof 

decided 

power 

enough 

burst 

jostling 

homeward 

clothes {s= 

hungry 

soapy 

cuffs 

crept 

slender 

beach 

entrance 



fiddle 
farther 
threatened 
whether 
speech 
five-leafed 
blouse 
tearing up 
frisked 
--z) haih 
knelt 
gesture 
familiarity 
stalks (a in all) 
clumsy 

ocean (ce=sh) 
seemed 



Drill: p, b, f, v, a, e, i, o, li: 



bat, back, ban, ben, bent, bet. 
bad, bed, Ben, tab, best, bell, 
pad, pack, pan, pen, pet, peck, 
pest, pat, cap, lap, pent, pens, 
fat, fen, fell, fin, fit, fib. 
vat, vent, vest, have, van. 
bat, vat, ban, .van, bent, vent, 
fat, pat, fan, pan, fen, pence, fence, 
bob, cob, job, rob, hob, sob. 
hop, pop, top, mop, sop, lop. 
fop, fob, pop, pocket, 
bob, pop, fob. 
bit, live, bit, vim. 
pin, fin, pit, pill, fill, 
but, bun, pun, fun. 
pun, tub, buff, tub. 
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THIRD WEEK. 



Vowel sounds, long and short; broad a as in all. 
Consonants: k, c (hard), c (soft)-, s, s (hard), z. 
Special drill : broad a and 6. 



almost 


already 


because 


born 


bought 


caught 


chalk 


cord 


border 


crawl 


draw 


false 


form 


fought 


jaw 


paw 


raw 


salt 


reward 


talk 


short 


walk 


war 


warm 



Dictionary work: Pupils to report each day on two words 
previously assigned from the week's word list for dictionary 
work (italicized words required; others may be selected by the 
teacher from the word list) . They should be correct as to spell- 
ing, syllabication and accent. Have pupils leave spaces between 
syllables, using no hyphens except in dividing a word at the end 
of a line. Memorizing of definitions not required. The pupil's 
ability to use a word correctly in several sentences will be ac- 
cepted as evidence that he has a working knowledge of its 
meaning. No mention of this work is made in the outline for 
succeeding weeks, but it must not be omitted. 

Review, each day, words previously learned during the week 
before taking up the new words for the day. 



patron saint 


England 


baptized 


courage 


terrible 


exchange 


armies 


poison 


sensible 


simple 


always (a in all) 


question 


puzzling 


tardiness 


current 


attempt 


dangerous (g=j) 


foot bridge 


sanitary 


individual 


obedient 


intelligent 


courteous (c hard) 


neglect 


gitizen 


expenses 


taxes 


women (wom=wim) 


brothers (o=u) 


earn 


clothing 


food 


mother (0==^ 


cooks 


money (o=tc) 


family 


father 


municipality 

FOURTH WEEK. 


dirty 



Review of vowels previously taught. 
Consonants: h, 1, r; d and t (as terminals). 
Phonograms: gl, gr. 
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pond 


shady 


hedge 


plowed 


roadside 


grove 


fir 


gallop 


rough 


colts 


frequently 


tvhinnied 


attention {ti:=^sh) 


advice 


knew 


field 


lodging 


bread 


carrot (kar'ut) 


favorites 


siirprise (s=z) 


forehead 


handsome 


ought 


describe 


saddle 


bridle 


woman 


collar 


crupper 


carriage 


worst 


harness 


hotter 


weariness 


stall 


throat 


usual 


coaxing 


queer 


chin 


gentle 


tired 


girths 


accustomed to 


mention (ti=sh) 


fortnight 


railway 


snorting 


dreadful 


restive 


double 


ignorant 


please (s=z) 


trouble 


serve 


behave 


Special practice on g, gl 


and gr. 




agree 


begin 


dig 


angry 


big 


fig 


gravy 


finger 


flag 


green 


frog 


game 


grow 


ugly 


wagon 


pig 


mingle 


tag 


popgun 


tangle 

FIFTH WEEK. 


peg 



Review of vowel sounds previously taught. 
Review of consonant sounds. 

Phonograms: er, or, ur, and ir (all pronounced as ir in girl). 
Phonograms and word building. (See introduction to this 
outline.) 



loft 


ready 




complete 


too 


shelter 




slept 


hoed 


bearskins 




Lincoln 


furniture 


turkey 




homemade 


rifle 


gobbler 




pleasure 


cabin 


arithmetic 




deserted 


candles 


flickering 




pine knot 


fireplace 


noontime {oo long) 


charcoal 


surface 


smooth (oo 


long) 


juice 


feathers 


by heart 




cruelty 
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pattering 
ladder 






neighbors 
soaked 


crept 
crack 


charity 






persuasion 


glimpse 


merchandise 


(s= 


=z) 


poetry 


history 


disturb 






prophecy 


president 


accident 






husking 


damage 


working 






sorry 


books (oo short) 


first 






dirt 


birthday 


skirt 






thirsty 


thirty 


sculled 






customer 


clerk 


The word furniture has no plural form.) 










SIXTH WEEK. 





Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 



arbor expect 

comfort prodigal 

celebrate reservoir 

opportunity value 

does {s=:^z; o~ii) country 

sucgess neglect 

justice complaint 

For special practice : li and wh. 



hen 
hit 
hot 
horn 



hill 
hop 
hug 
hate 



wheel 
while 
wharf 
which 



penalty 

forest 

gitizens 

boasts 

patriot 

future 

serpent 



whip 
whale 
whistle 
whine 



SEVENTH WEEK. 



Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 



stepmother {o—u) 

guardians 

messengers 

thousands 

sandals 

sign 

angestors 



love (o=il) 

selected 

musicians (ci= 

bowed 

talons 

dainty 

original 



fond 
festival 
sh) worship 
leather 

desert {noun) 
exactly 
temperate 



Ill 



climate 


similar 


island 


Orient 


disease 


mulberry 


quantity 


jusi 


agriculture 


For special practice : ou, ow, o^u. 




allow 


cloud 


cover 


crown 


count 


does 


brown 


house 


done 


drown 


mouth 


dove 


flower 


south 

EIGHTH WEEK. 


love 


Review of such sounds previously taught 


; as are suggested by 


le word list. 






counsel 


quoth 


thousand 


mount 


gertain 


threads 


genturies 


hesitation 


monk {o=^u) 


wrong 


frowns 


familiar 


angry {y=i) 


wept 


squxitting 


fiery {y=i) 


hasty (y=i) 


tongue (o=il) 


season 


atmosphere 


ceiling 


lantern 


business (biis=:hiz) 


shelf 



For special practice: th (whispered, or soft), th (vocal or 

hard). 

th (hard) th (soft) 



bathe 


breathe 


teeth 


think 


clothes 


they (e- 


=d) both 


cloth 


that 


this 


moth 


thief 


these 


those 


thin 


thread 




NINTH WEEK. 




Review of such sounds previously taught as 


1 are suggested by 


the word list. 








cud 




shepherd 


wrinkles 


forehead (for'ed) 


especially 


monastery 


stall 




bode 


qell 


hatter 




snoring 


rescue 


villains 




direction 


quarrel 


province 




sensible 


guide 


moist 




relish 


services 


platform 




annuul 


furrow 


observance 




emperor 


fertility 


preserve 




arbor 


trees (s=z) 
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For special practice: ch. 






check 


cheat 


chip 


beach 


cheek 


chit 


cheep 


cheese 


chuckle 


itch 


rich 


China 


choke 


each 


child 


scratch 


chick 


chin 


notch 


match 


chief 


chain 


pitch 


chum 




TENTH WEEK. 




Review of such sounds previously taught 


as are suggeste 


le word list. 








Cophetua (ph 


=/) 


ivory 


lonely 


bedstead 




journeys (s=z 


) different 


agree 




princess 


ill-tempered 


clothes 




silly 


behaved 


mope 




daily 


duties 


women {worn 


=wtm) 


slaves is=z) 


daughter 


mother (0=^0) 




toss 


coin 


Penelophon (ph=f) 


soul 


majesty 


question 




amazed 


wedded 


reigned 




ditch 


quietly 


grazing 




previous 


clever 


crawl 




thieves (s~z) 


bustling 


For special drill: 


qu=kw. 






squatting 




banquet 


quiet 


quarrel 




quantity 


queer 


question 




equal 


quick 


quarter 




request 


squeal 


quinine 




squeak 


squint 




ELEVENTH WEEK. 





Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 

Special practice: s (soft), s (hard), 
Many examples may be found in this 

Phonograms and word building, 
outline.) 



ty and ing (as terminals), 
week's word list. 
(See introduction to this 



mare 

tractable 

glossy 

mischief 

India 

durability 

clamoring 

fencing 



mettle 

dogile 

thirsty 

forests 

Borneo 

growth 

building 

lumbering 



reverie 

September 

erect 

Philippines (ph—f) 

variety 

destroy 

manufacturing 

tanning 
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ebonies 


mahoganies 


industries 


homes 


papayas 


mangroves 


oranges 


coconuts 


storms 


increases 


encourages 


quality 


purpose 


once {o=wu) 


reservoir 


insects 


wants (a=o) 


charcoal 


region 


coloring 


timbers 


fuel 


atmosphere 


soil 


government 


floods 

TWELFTH WEEK 


locality 



Vowel sounds: long and short; broad a, 6. 
Phonograms and word building. (See introduction to this 
utline.) 



porcelain 


peddler 


Germany 


curly 


milk 


jug 


twinkling 


sixty 


death 


potter 


member 


chatter 


laughter 


traveling 


staring 


tomorrow 


tonight 


listen 


knelt {kn=n) 


comfort 


crept 


startled 


seized 


managed 


station 


freight 


cuddled 


upstairs 


wrappings 


wood chopper 


earnest 


wonderful 


artist 


journey 


THIRTEENTH WEEK. 


fainted 



Vowel sounds: Long and short; a broad, 5, o=ii. 
Phonograms and word building. (See introduction to this 
utline.) 



Switzerland 


mountains 


tyrant 


defied 


arrows 


quiver 


seize 


surly 


shore 


pasture 


whistles 


author 


statesman 


sword 


chisel 


France 


praise 


soldiers 


important 


regiment 


French 


Austrians 


possession 


muskets 


ammunition 


telescope 


enemy 


garrison 


surrender 


messenger 


truce 


cannon 


retreat 


necessary 


staggering 


salute 


colonel 


special 


grenadier 
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FOURTEENTH WEEK. 




Review vowel and consonant sounds previously taught, as sug- 


gested by word list 








confidence 


cradle 




blood 


hound 


clothes 




faint 


shaggy 


faithful 




guardian 


monument 


friendly 




voice 


mortals 


sponge (o= 


-u) 


particles 


dissolve 


search 




trench 


foreign 


gravel 




gradually 


crumble 


chiseling 




surface 


decaying 


origin 




vigor 


strength 


renews 




mighty 


guessed 


secret 




conflict 


heroes 


fiercer 




wrestle 


wrestler 


suspect 




defeat 


continued 


Hercules 




giant 


necessary 


Antae'us ( 


ae=e) 


source 


legend 


energy 




owe 


fresh 


notice 




debt 


remembrance triumph (ph=f) 




For special practice: o=fi. 






love 


dove 


front 


son 


cover 


oven 


done 


won 


covet 


money 


month 


none 


among 


Monday 


monkey honey 




FIFTEENTH WEEK. 




Review of vowel sounds previously taught, as suggested by 


word list. 








New sounds: oo 


(long), u=oo (long), ew= 


=00 (long). 


maltreat 


orphan (ph=f) 




generous 


remorse 


spoiled 




clever 


enough igh=f) 


naturally 




pedestal 


dozen (o=u) 


intelligent 




capture 


trail 


selfishness 




sculptor 


grieve 


cruelty (u=oo 


long) 


peasant 


trough 


thirst 




happier 


wretched 


abused 




company {o—U) 


dumb 


fossil 




enable 


scientists 


hoof (oo short) 




familiar 


human 


sympathetic 




patient 


gentle 


service 




loyalty 
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For special practice on new sounds. 



00 (long) 


u=:oo (long) 


ew=oo 


(long) 


0^00 (long) 


moon 


true 


chew 




move 


bamboo 


truth 


crew 




prove 


choose 


rule 


drew 




canoe 


food 


rude 


grew 




soup 


root 


ruby 


jewel 




two 


school 


brute 


screw 




do 


room 


bruise 


threw 




to 




SIXTEENTH WEEK. 







Review such sounds already taught as are suggested by word 
list. 
Phonograms and word building. (See introduction.) 



inventor inv ention 

inquire benevolent 

luxury education 

superstitious employed 

machine ch=:sh; (i=e) furious 

plentiful occupation 

struggle labor 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 



busily 

knowledge 

jewelry 

quench 

manuscript 

ruined 

arranged 



Review: long and short vowel sounds; h, th, sh, v, p, (as sug- 
gested by word list). 



happiness 


shadows 


twitter 


image 




concealed 


crystal 


mirror 




circular 


metal 


disk 




attached 


capital 


precious 


{ci=^sh) 


absence 


wherever 


business 




ivhether 


umbrella 


farewell 




vanished 


anxious 


event 




household 


journey 


Japan 




womanhood 


birthday 


millions 




feathers 


infancy 


ew sounds : 


Italian a (a) 


as in ah. 




ah 


aunt 


bark 


cart 


dark 


half 


hard 


heart 


large 


march 


path 


sharp 


star 


starve 


tardy 


scar 
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EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Review long and short vowel sounds: Italian a (a), c 
c (hard), s (soft), s (hard), z, (as suggested in word list). 



(soft), 



monarch 




temperate 


zones 


venerable 




gracious (ci^sh) 


nfiossy 


peculiar 




curving 


trunk 


majestic 




boughs 


bouquets 


triple 




fairies 


rugged 


silence 




sunrise 


terror 


symphony 




Beethoven (pro- 


arrow 


musician 




nounced Ba ' to 


ven) ages 


sonata 




nature 


haste 


justice 




finale 


pardon 


concerts 




piano 


flickered 


chord (c/i= 


-k) 


practicing 


composer 


massive 




shoemaker 


calm 


r special practice : 


ch (hard) ; ch (soft). 




ch (hard) —k 




ch (soft)=sh (rar 


ely found). 


chorus 




machine 




anchor 




mustaghe 




echo 




chivalry 





NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Review of sounds already taught that have been found most 
difficult. 

New sounds: oo (short) as in book; o— oo short; u==oo (short). 



mischief 


peas 


beets 


vegetable 


decided 


once (o=wu) 


kind-hearted 


captive 


pleaded 


frightened 


appeal 


decision 


abide 


court 


prisoner 


evidence 


dangerous 


lawyer 


repeat 


punish 


defense 


voice 


sympathy 


woodchuck 


merciful 


Webster 


plea 


dumb 


client 


victory 


famous 


orator 


poverty 


shoulders 


Christopher 


Christians 


special practice: 






00 (short) 


0=00 (short) 


n=oo (short) 


book 


woman 


push 


hook 


wolf 


cushion 


good 


would 


put 


shook 


could 


pull 


stood 


should 
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TWENTIETH WEEK. 



Review of sounds already taught. 

New sound: a as in ask (somewhat like Italian a, but less 
broad and pronounced more in the mouth) . 



suspicion 




farther 




ruffians 


salutation 




civilly 




cottage 


traitors 




arrival 




assemble 


welcome 




trusty 




secure 


riddles 




Solomon 




royal 


proverbs 




transparent 


courtier 


btcstling 




piqued 




trampling 


conduct (verb) 


length 




fidelity 


instructions 




scale (verb) 


heights 


For special practice: a 


as in ask. 






after 


ask 




alas 


class 


dance 


glass 


last 


mass 


pass 


task 




glance chance 


France 


mask 


mast 


nasty 




TWENTY-FIRST 


WEEK. 




Review of such 


sounds already taught as are suggested by 


he word list. 










Phonograms and word building for practice. (See introduc- 


ion to this outline.) 








goal 




choice 




girdle 


cathedral 




poodle 




foreigner 


district 




Italian 




exercises 


put him through 


couple 




coffee 


arcade 




amuse 




invalid {noun) 


couch 




tvants (a 


= 0) 


breast 


chuckle 




once (o= 


wu) 


army 


coaxed 




obedient 




stared 


England 




substitute 




foreign 


crouched 




Russia 




sagacity 



TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Review of sounds already taught. 

Phonograms: ar, air, ear, eir. (These four phonograms 
represent the same sound. Every one begins with a caret ( a ) 
marked letter and ends with r.) 



rafter 
quiet 

turpentine 
rosin 



lonely 
introduce 
pitch 
mattress 



frightened 
solemn 
tar 
fragrance 
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stairway 


sixteen 


frantically 




repent 


heaven 


drovv^ning 




purple 


velvet 


curiosity 




ashore 


successor 


eyesight 




presence 


unruly 


boyish-looking 


For special practice: 






ar 


air 


ear 


eir 


care 


hair 


bear 


heir 


scare 


chair 


wear 


their 


share 


fair 


pear 




dare 


pair 


swear 




parent 


lair 


tear 





TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Review of such sounds already taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 



self-reliance 




snug 


thrifty 


postboy 




Sweden 


northern 


character {ch 


^--k) 


severe 


valleys 


disappear 




reindeer 


wolves 


barley 




unless 


empty 


industrious 




vehicles 


gradually 


accustomed 




twilight 


increase 


excellent 


' 


scarf 


leather 


cuddle 




level 


desperate 


situation 




drowsy 


chill 


numb 




stifled 


neighed 


sensibly 




company 


breakfast 


)r special practice: e~a. 






obey 


vein 


rein 


weigh 


veil 


reign 


prey 


freight 


convey 


neigh 


skein 


they 



TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Review : vowel sounds already taught ; p, b, t, d, f , v. 



poniard (i=y) 


soldier 


escape 


Egypt (7/=?) 


shoulder 


buried 


wrist 


buckled 


luckily 


elevation 


precaution 


opposite 


solitary 


boundless 


vapor 


echo 


natural 


insane 


despair 


entrance 


terrible 


amber 


odor 


penetrating 
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crocodile 


horizon 


panther 




motionless 


scimitar 


examine 




stained 


whiskers 


oozed (oo 


• long) 


sweat 


curiosity 


gesture 




gayety 


lulled 


domestic 




arching 


swaying 


meager 




affection 


suspiciotis 


carcass 




objection 


opportunity 


trustful 




perilous 


seldom 


desert (t 


wo pronunciations) 


dozing 


flexible 


extraordinary 


jealous 


struggle 


rescue 




image 


upright 


easiest 




statute 


groped 


total 




For special practice: x=ks, ( 


5x=eks, ex== 


egz. 


x~ks 


ex=: 


eks 


ex=egz 


box 


except 


examine 


coax 


exchange 


exact 


oxen 


exp] 


lain 


example 


tax 


expect 


exhaust 


next 


excuse 


exhibit 



TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 



Give particular attention to sounds 
Bd=:d; ed=t; ed— Sd. 



of terminal consonants: 



cargo 


merchandise 


seamen 


violent 


captain 


observation 


fathoms 


heavily 


starboard 


distress 


patrol 


surf 


urged 


wreck 


perished 


decided 


physical 


exhausted 


valor 


trophies 


priceless 


summon 


whistles 


remained 


dismayed 


repeated 


dragged 


leaped 


traveled 


listened 


Dutch 


Java 


Holland 


aboard 


on board 


plague 


special practice: % ew:r=^u, tire. 




u 


ew=u 


ure 


blue 


blew 


picture 


glue 


dew 


figure 


cube 


few 


cure 


tune 


slew 


pure 


pupil 


mew 


pasture 
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TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 



Review sounds as suggested by word list. 



outlet 



foamy 



feathery 



waterfall 


avalanche 


snapped {t) 


pebbles 


plunge 


headforemost 


vessel 


icebergs 


terrific 


eldest 


although 


youngest 


fighter 


opponent 


qualities 


somersault 


crevice 


injured 


lining 


readily 


devoured 


For special practice: a as in was==o; i as in niachine=e; y 


{consonant) and 


w. 




i=e 


a-:o 


y w 


machine 


scallop 


yard well 


magazine 


watch 


year wall 


police 


wants 


yell wakes 


marine 


wash 


young water 


fatigue 


wallow 


yoke swim 




TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 


Drill on all sounds of a. Pupils should be able to give several 


words to illustrate each sound. 




pretense 


tunnel 


slanting 


warmest 


protect 


weight 


swept 


protests 


fierce 


smothered 


groan 


play a trick 


narrow 


clever 


once 


goslings 


turkeys 


eggshell 


coral 


currents 


seashore 


beetles 


fibers 


juice (u=oo long) 


waste 


bath 


reason 


For special practice: oi, oy. 




oil 


noise annoy employ 


boil 


moist enjoy oyster 


toil 


soil destroy voyage 



TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Drill on all sounds of e. Pupils required to give several 
words to illustrate each. 



Germany 


manhood 


coarse 


guide 


torch 


Eskimo 


human beings 


satisfied 


discover 


curiosity 


stroked 


excited 


interest 


whales 


puzzled 
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interior 


invitation 


intestines 


greasy 


break my word 


absolutely 


probably 


particular 


visitors 


individuals 


poison 


tropics 


perspired 


atmosphere 


imitate 


intended 


courtesy 


niggard 


unendurable 


impolite 


retired 


swallowed 


delicacy 


ivory 


Christian 


Ephesus {ph^f) 


emperor 


bishop 


governor 


idols 


For special practice ; 


: ph=f ; gh=f. 




phonics 


dolphin 


cough 


Philippines 


camphor 


enough 


telegraph 


nephew 


laughter 


telephone 


orphan 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 


roughly 


Drill on all sounds of i. Pupils required to 


give several w< 


to illustrate each. 






scrap 


screws 


rusty 


hardware 


disgust 


ignorance 


employer 


appeared 


fortune 


faithful 


errand 


abundance 


pleasure 


juicy 


merchant 


mercy 


general 


delicious 


capital 


mandarin 


knowledge 


Chinese 


conversation 


guests 


embroidered 


magnificent 


preserves 


sweetmeats 


dignity 


portion 


introduced 


delicacies 


dainties 


appetite 


finally 


cushions 


luxurious (x=fcs) consequence 


bewilder 


perplex 


inferiors 


illustrious 


admittance 


recognize 


prepare 


convinced 


recite 


queue 


plaited 


shield 


presence 


Confucious {ci= 


sh) admission 


harvest 


For special practice: ci— sh; si— sh; ti — sh. 




ci=sh 


ti=sli 


si=sh 


ancient 


affection 


excursion 


delicious 


attention 


omission 


ferocious 


patience 


pension 


musician 


motion 


permission 


physician 


position 


passion 


precious 


vacation 


depression 
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THIRTIETH WEEK. 




Drill on all sounds of o. Pupils required to give s 


illustrate each. 








dutiful 




generous 


officials 


idiots 




scholar ich==k) 


mixing 


celestial (^i=< 


ch) 


banquet 


territory 


height 




indignation 


excused 


ancestors 




mother-of-pearl 


salary 


sheaves 




silvery 


celery 


cedars 




memories 


disturb 


adversity 




poverty 


dwell 



Drill on all sounds 
to illustrate each. 
mariners 
Penelope 
troughs 
terror 
immense 
invitation 
doze 
snoring 
terrific 
counsel 
arguments 

Review of sounds 
Rhine 
towers 
Christmas 
celebrate 
clustering 
mystery 
cousin 
downward 
stairway 
hasty temper 
betrayed 
presence 
midnight 
interested 
grandson 



THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

of u. Pupils required to give several words 



Greece 

Qyclops 

farthest 

Polyphemus {ph^f) 

various 

prisoners 

crafty 

cavern 

temptation 

contrary 

rudder 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

as suggested by word list, 
fortress 
portraits 
victories 
costumes 
mischievous 
dangerous 
panel 
centuries 
castle 
release 
disobedience 
fierce 
confusion 
unjust 
escaped 



Ulysses 

pillars 

gigantic 

weary 

portions 

delicious 

influence 

agony 

cautious 

famine 

chariot 



ccnridors 

weapons 

heir 

merriment 

knight 

ancestor 

thoroughly 

promptly 

handsome 

prisoner 

innocent 

trembling 

anxiety 

assemble 

birthday 
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For special practice: n with horizontal line below like ng, as 
in ink. 



ankle 


bank 


blink 


donkey 


pink 


sank 


wrinkle 


wink 


strength 



THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Review of sounds as suggested by word list. 



merciful 

buried 

convent 

monk (o=u) 

tremendous 

millions 

earth 

exist (ex=egz) 

disturbance 

landscape 

barren 



smner 

monastery 

niemory 

receive 

actually 

sphere (ph=f) 

encircle 

elephant 

imagine 

volcanoes 

scorching 

FOR REMAINING WEEKS. 



mercies 

familiar 

disturb 

clearer 

really 

comparison 

diagram 

language 

glaring 

advantage 

motionless 



Review sounds found most difficult, and the pronunciation of 
particularly troublesome words. 
Add to the following list : 



mat'ter 


gran 'a ry 




mass'es 


lat'ter 


sal'ary 




mess'es 


than 


can 'eel 




hemmed 


man'ner 


an'vil 




penned 


rank 


sat'in 




jel'ly 


thank 


Lat'in 




gen'er ous 


ped'dle 


ces'sion 




ex pres'sion 


met'al 


ten'sion 




hap 'pen 


jearous 


act'or 




sev'en 


man'sion 


act'ed 




set'tle 


pen'sion 


lev'el 




woman {0=00 short) 


celery 


key 




women (wom—wim) 


cloth 


she 




been (bin) 


clothes 


wants (a= 


-6) 


again (ai=e) 


said {sed) 


once (o= 


wii) 


bathe 


see 


bath (a in ask) 


says 
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Drill on the five tests that follow. 

Test L 

at, a; let, e; m, i; on, o; us, u. 
a, at; e, let; i, in; 6, on; ii, us. 
cat, c; tan, t; let, 1; man, m. 
not, n; rat, r; pat, p; bat, b. 
set, s; wand, w. 

Test 11, 

ate, a; eat, e; pie, i; old, o; use, ti. 

a, ate; e, eat; i, pie; o, old; ii, use. 

machine, i; weigh, e. 

hood, 00 ; pull, u; wolf, o. 

rich, ch; chord, ch; quick, qu (kw) , 

laugh, gh (/) ; fox, x (ks) ; yes, y. 

Test IIL 

Recite all the letters by name in their alphabetical order and 
pronounce their names. 

a, b, e, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, 
n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

Test IV. 

a, are; a, ask; a, what; a, all; oo, moon. 
0, move; ti, rude; ew (oo long) crew; u, use. 
ew {u)j few; er, her; or, word; ur, furl; ir, bird, 
i, it; y, hymn; u, sun; o, won; oy, boy; oi, oil. 
ow, cow; ou, out; ai, said; ay, says. 

Test V. 

p, pate; f, fate; p, f, platform; p, plank, 
f, flank; b, boat; v, vote; v, love; b, label. 
V, novel. 

Continue reviews and the selection of illustrative material 
from texts in use. 

outijINi: for gradi: vti. 

The work in phonics for this grade will be essentially the same 
as that for the sixth grade, varying only in the application of the 
principles taught to the working vocabulary of the grade. 
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In this connection special attention should be given to the use 
of reference material: the index (see grammar, history, and 
physiology texts) ; the table of contents; the dictionary. 

LEARNING TO USE THE DICTIONARY. 

1. Preliminary exercises without the dictionary: 

Placing letters with reference to one another. 

2. Arranging words alphabetically : 

Initial letters unlike. 
Initial letters only alike. 
First two letters only alike. 
First three letters alike. 
Any combination of the above. 

3. Exercises with the dictionary : 

Opening to a given letter. 

Learning to use the guide word at top of page. 
Determining correct pronunciation and exact meaning so 
that the pupil may use the word correctly in oral and 
in written speech. 
Two words daily should be assigned from the week's word list 
lor special dictionary study. (The italicized words are required. 
Others may be selected by the teacher.) Pupils should be able 
to use these words correctly in sentences. 

For the names and uses of diacritical marks, see reference at 
the end of these phonics outlines. The memorizing of these 
marks should not be insisted upon, nor should the marks be used 
beyond the point where they cease to be helpful. 





FIRST WEEK. 




els: a, e, i, 6, u. 






sonants: t, d, m, n, ch, sh th. 




quietly 


contentedly 


temples 


pilgrimage 


merchandise 


mosques 


previous 


difficult 


shelves 


friendly 


Mecca 


religious 


duties 


countries 


Egypt 


Persia 


experience 


message 


examine 


moldy 


Bagdad 


mischief 


meddling 


guilty 


theft 


storing 


lodged 


convenient 


underneath 


pretending 


indignant 


business 


reconcile 


challenge 


petition 


satisfy 


execute 


opinion 


accused 
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SECOND WEEK. 



Vowel sounds, long and short; 6 as in or. 
Consonants: p, b, f, v, g(hard), g(soft), j. 

(For special drill see outline for Grade VI, p. 



107.) 



stirring 


countenance 


pendulum 


laziness 


sole cause 


kitchen 


purpose 


calculating 


multiply 


discouraged 


''keep a straight face'' 


fatigue 


illicstrate 


certainly 


exertion 


fatiguing 


disagreeable 


staggers 


idling 


dial plate 


breakfast 


palpable 


detached 


guidance 


solitary 


ceased 


distinct 


turbid 


dusky 


rustling 


quivered 


seething 


snorted 


staggered 


whirled 


jostled 


obstacle 


ascertain 


mechanically 


precedes 


familiar 


neighed 


muscles 


numb 

THIKD WEEK. 


laborious 



Vowel sounds, long and short; broad a as in all. 
Consonants: k, c(hard), c(soft), s, s(hard), z. 
(For special drill on broad a and o, see Grade VI outline, 
p. 108.) 



Chinese 


manuscript 


Confucius 


roasting 


broiling 


accidentally 


conflagration 


ashes 


importance 


luxury 


tenement 


nostrils 


sufferers 


booby fashion 


crackling 


scorched 


cudgel 


whelp 


scent 


horror 


remedy 


abominable 


verdict 


foreman 


culprit 


insurance 


gridiron 


frequently 


indulgent 


negligence 


crumbs 


fumbled 


flesh 


district 


shrewd 


pretense 



FOURTH WEEK. 

Review of vowels previously taught. 
Consonants: h, 1, r; d and t {as terminals). 
Phonograms: gl, gr. 

(For special drill, see Grade VI outline, p. 109.) 

stoic rebels absolute 

permitted special thighs 
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breeches 


stockings 


none 


pouches 


shoulder 


clumsy 


necessary 


beard 


razor 


scissors 


sufficient 


habitation 


hazardous 


scene 


apparition 


thunderstruck 


innumerable 


fluttering 


retreat 


practice 


desolate 


chimera (ch=k) 


ague 


drowsy 


trenches 


geography 


educate 


government 


martial 


Caspian 


calked 


launched 


yachts 


capable 


pilot 


probably 


oriental 


foreigners 

TITT'H. WEEK. 


London 


iview of vowel and of consonant sounds 


1 previously taugl 


lonograms er, or, ur 


and ir (pronounced 


as ir in girl) . 


shrine 


heartily 


rubles 


related 


pitcher 


earthen 


boiled 


virgin 


benefit 


accustomed 


gambling 


residence 


situated 


discreet 


sniff 


grunt 


cannon 


gunner 


colonel 


knoll 


paces 


gloomy 


weight 


wagoner 


mire 


muddy 


Hercules 


distress 


serf 


generations 


splints 


loaf 


transfer 


)r special drill : 






or er 




ur ir 


arbor concert 




curly circle 


anchor deserve 




burn dirt 


doctor pattern 




church skirt 


worst perfect (two pronunciations) 


hurt sir 


worm serve 




turtle third 


world lantern 


SIXTH WEEK. 


turkey thirsty 



Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 
For special practice: h and wh. 

(See outline for Grade VI, sixth week, p. 110.) 

bundles partially nodded 

chasm peculiar whirled 

dumb satisfied conscience 
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nimble 


alphabet 


balcony 


excitement 


freedom 


volume 


autumn 


title 


dissipated 


terrible 


ridge 


gullies 


bruised 


breathless 


scratches 


cantered 


avoid 


reined up 


pistol 


capture 


groaned 


nurse 


bandaged 


ache 


physician 


full-grown 


giddy 


opportunity 


delicate 


husband 


restrain 


uncomfortable 

SEVENTH WEEK. 


reeled 



Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 

For special practice: ou, ow, o— ii. 

(See outline for Grade VI, seventh week, p. 110.) 

Word list: Have pupils make word lists for pronunciation. 
"The Pied Piper" affords numerous and excellent illustrations 
of the short and the long vowel sounds, of all initial consonant 
sounds, and of terminals ing, ch, ers, Is, ty, k, n, and d. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 

For special practice: tk (wkispered or soft), th (vocal or hard). 
(See outline for Grade VI, eighth week, p. 111.) 



pledge 


shuttle 


wains 


necklace 


lovable 


falsehoods 


deception 


disguise 


lying 


blushing 


stammering 


disease 


parents 


amethyst 


flushed 


sternly 


enchanter 


betray 


recovery 


mortified 


carriage 


imagine 


vestibule 


delicacies 


boisterous 


pressure 


strangling 


freed 


hinders 


conceal 


forbade 


penalty 


punishment 


convinced 


accurately 

NINTH WEEK. 


tassels 



Review of such sounds previously taught as are suggested by 
the word list. 

For special practice: ck. 

(See outline for Grade VI, ninth week, p. 111.) 

arbor weary discretion 



lodging 



weary 
porter 



Christian 
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benighted 

pilgrims 

shields 

vineyards 

sunburnt 

plowman 



graceless 

experiences 

helmets 

cluster 

tangled 

fell asleep 



armory 

breastplates 

cautioned 

cleaves 

plowshare 



TENTH WEEK. 

Review of sounds previously taught as suggested by word 
list. 

For special drill: qu=kw. 

(See outline for Grade VI, p. 112.) 



Roman 


petitions 


trumpeters 


message 


proclaim 


finally 


tendrils 


knight 


hawks 


sufficient 


shutters 


sun-baked 


instead 


proclamation 


decision 


repentance 


eruption 


amphitheater 


sultry 


Pompeii 


disturbedly 


gaudy 


villas 


citizens 


solemn 


column 


portals 


pedestrian 


population 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 


criminals 


view sounds previously taught as 


suggested by wo] 


ecial practice : s 


(soft), s (hard), ty, 


and ing (as termu 


crocodiles 


vegetable 


cathedral 


thimble 


awkward 


throats 


beach 


conveyance 


sleepily 


knowledge 


inn 


trousers 


cozily 


parasol 


inconvenient 


Bible 


penetrating 


lobster 


hospitable 


kettle 


knitting 


chimney 


conversation 


bachelor 


privacy 


orphan 


partner 


oyster 


hammock 

TWELFTH WEEK. 


mirror 


►wel sounds : long and short ; broad a, 


6. 


grieve 


comfort 


false 


sunshine 


moonlight 


starlight 


midnight 


fountain 


constant 


speedy 


liners 


cruiser 


three-master 


folks 


jovial 


148590 9 
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comrade 


dimpling 


wrinkle 


celebrate 


success 


ability 


handsome 


property 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 


laughter 


^el sounds: long and short; a broad, 6, 


o==ii. 


Qograms and word building as for Grade VI, p. 113. 


ha7^bor 


signal 


shoals 


anchorage 


peril 


Atlantic 


Pacific 


dangerous 


dunes 


stations 


tide 


hawser 


buoy 


barometers 


thermometers 


observatory 


launch (verb) 


schooner 


/rafZ 


exhaustion 


patrol 


Egyptians 


famished 


chariot 


magicians 


withered 


interpret 


kine 


dream 


blasted 


famine 


balm 


myrrh 


bretheren 


overseer 


stalk 



FOTIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Review sounds previously taught as suggested by word list. 

For special practice: o^ii. 

(See outline for Grade VI, p. 113.) 

twelve prison verified 

spies provender mischief 

solemnly double occasion 

steward bondman preserve 

herds flocks nourished 

enough poverty governor 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Vowel sounds previously taught as suggested by word list. 
New sounds: oo (long), u^oo (long), ew=oo (long). 

(For special practice, see outline for Grade VI, p. 114.) 



unfurled 


admiral 


Hercules 


patriot 


memory 


portion 


intelligence 


excellent 


judgment 


influences 


appreciate 


literature 


prosperous 


hospitable 


guests 


clergymen 


officials 


actual 


listener 


associate 


failure 


society 


parish 


sensitive 


diploma 


medicine 


sculpture 


oculist 


suspicion 


anniversary 


opportunity 


banishment 


tomb 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK. 



Review sounds already taught as suggested by word list. 



Florence 


Italy 


birth 


England 


sharing 


nursery 


hospital 


village 


sawdust 


shaggy 


pasture 


shepherd 


bondages 


creature 


corridors 


injured 


feeble 


decision 


abuse 


accident 


appetizing 


generoiis 


cleanliness 


Gibraltar 


Mediterranean 


filthy 


quantities 


Nightingale 


ceremony 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 


strength 


Review sounds previously taught as suggested by word list. 


New sound : Italian a 


(a) as in ah. 




(For special pr; 


actice, see outline for Grade VI, p. 115.) 


bishop 


illuminated 


gypsy 


cordial 


knapsack 


hearth 


co7ivict 


calm 


terror 


newcomer 


priest 


despise 


snuffing out 


profit 


mercy 


belfry 


silence 


pillar 


marquis 


conceal 


sou 


terrible 


deluge 


joyous 


calamity 


cavalry 


consequence 


cockade 


visible 


peasants 


library 


anguish 


upright 


retreated 


descent 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 


app7'ove 


Review long and short vowel sounds; Italian a (a), c (soft). 


c (hard), s (hard), z. 






For special practice 


: ch (hard) ; ch (soft). 




(See outline for Grade VI, p. 115.) 




patriots 


deeds 


earthen 


wr^eaths 


actual 


sufficient 


necessarii s- 


experience 


impression 


solitude 


argunient 


capable 


visions 


voices 


urgent 


business 


Sincere 


devout 


insane 


messenger 


escort ^ 


co7iimicc<i 


precious 


whisper 


recognize 


intervieiv 


rescue 



" Two pronunciations. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 



Review of sounds already taught that have been found most 
difficult. 

New sounds: oo (short) as in book; o— oo (short); u— oo (short). 
(For special practice, see outline for Grade VI, p. 116.) 



column 


fortification 


strategy 


numerous 


schemes 


victory 


raged 


nightfall 


standard 


homage 


traffic 


wounded 


gracious 


dauphin 


serious 


consult 


brilliant 


coronation 


oath 


loyalty 


anointed 


review 


scripture 


unselfish 


military 


accomplished 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 


kneeling 



Review of sounds already taught. 

New sound: a as in ask (somewhat like Italian a, but less broad 
and pronounced more in the mouth). 

(For special practice, see outline for Grade VI, p. 116.) 



innocent 


timid 


Excalibur 


rebellion 


Percival 


wilderness 


knight 


proirisions 


javelin 


ancestors 


questions 


shield 


tower 


company 


hasten 


tent 


report 


merrily 


superior 


birth 


napkins 


vengeance 


insult 


appearance 


discourteous 


quarrel 


feasting 


harmony 


solemn 


forlorn 



TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

A general review of the semester's work. Require each pupil 
to make up a word list that shall comprise the words he has found 
most difficult to pronounce. By comparison of such papers the 
teacher should be able to shape a good practical working list. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Review of sounds already taught. 

Phonograms: ar, air, ear, eir. (These four phonograms 
represent the same sound. Each one begins with a caret ( a ) 
marked letter and ends with r) . 

(For special practice, see outline for Grade VI, p. 117.) 

legends traditions odors 

forest meadow wigwam 
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frequent 


repetitions 


reverberation 


haunts 


sunshine 


shadow 


innumerable 


distinguish 


rambles 


ponder 


pathos 


inscription 


Hiawatha 


calumet 


prairie 


precipice 


quarry 


tranquil 


vapor 


neighboring 


beckons 


weapons 


hereditary 


ancestral 


fends 


stubborn 


warning 


reindeer 


warriors 


creator 


feathers 


cloud-curtains 


peace-pipe 



TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 



Review of such sounds already taught as are suggested by the 
word list. 
For special practice: e=a. 

(See outline for Grade VI, p. 118.) 



boastful 


fierce 




summons 


prophet 


triumph 




sacred 


wampun 


whimper 




hostile 


miserable 


supreme 




dominion 


ghost 


solitary 




rushes (noun) 


bosom 


conquered 




icebergs 


stations 


heavens 




passion 


gentle 


counsel 




smouldering 




TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK 




ev/: vowel sounds already taught; 


p, b, t, d, f, V. 


special practice: x=ks, ex=eks, 


ex==^ 


egz. 


(See outline 


for Grade VT, p. 


118.) 


jealousy 


rival 




caresses 


anguish 


false 




murmured 


lulled 


slumber 




lapping 


candle 


firefly 




warrior 


hooting 


scolding 




language 


antlers 


coughed 




haunches 


windward 


palpitated 




pastimes 


asunder 


moccasins 




portals 


indomitable 


invulnerable 


gracious 


wary 


paternal 




hoary 


vengeance 


musical 




Minnehaha 



TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 



In this and succeeding lessons give particular attention to 
sounds of terminals, ed=d; ed::=^t; ed=ed. 
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For special practice: 


u, ew==u, tire. 






(See outline for Grade VI, p. 


119.) 




triumphs 


warriors 




withered 


pigeon 


whirring 




transparent 


sturgeon 


landscape 




exhausted 


compassion 


renown 




famine 


wrestle 


vigor 




vanished 


cinder 


invisible 




conquer 


cUstiirb 


sighing 




plumage 


haggard 


meshes 




panting 


disheveled 


mould 




scoffs 


maize 


juicy 




kernels 


husks 


visions 




beauty 


TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 




Review sounds suggested by word list. 




For special practice: 


a as in was= 


=o; i 


as in machine 


consonant) and w. 








(See outline for 


Grade yi, p. 


119.) 




union 


musician 




sorrow 


eager 


mischief 




counsel 


pathway 


pliant 




ceased 


pathos 


silence 




hurled 


cedars 


foaming 




currents 


poised 


surface 




triumphant 


btibbling 


girdled 




wedge 


canoe 


pebbles 




fissure 


resistance 


challenge 




foundation 


crevice 


mystery 




quills 



-e; y 



TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

All sounds of a. Pupils should be able to give several words 
to illustrate each sound. 
For special practice: oi, oy. 

(See outline for Grade VI, p. 120.) 



exulting sturgeon 

gills (g two sounds) armor 

ivhirlpool gurgling 

disc derision 

groped tugged 

sea-gulls skeleton 

clamor pallid 



All sounds of e. 
illustrate each. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Pupils required to give 



breezes 

confusion 

margins 

defiance 

banquet 

toiling 

tranquil 

several words to 
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For special practice: 


pli=f; gh=.f. 




(See outline for 


Grade VI, p. 


120.) 


fiery 


magician 


pestilential 


poisonous 


avenge 


exhalations 


disease 


palms 


stature 


aspect 


fungits 


melancholy 


service 


friendship 


remembrance 


realm 


haggard 


stretched 


sobbed 


surface 


margin 



TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 



All sounds of i. Pupils required to give several words to 
illustrate each. 

For special practice: ci=sli; si=sh; ti=sli. 
(See outline for Grade VI, p. 121.) 



perplexed 


hearthstone 


homely 


nimble 


errand 


ache 


interminable 


cataract 


clamorous 


dreamy 


curtains 


clasped 


paused 


reluctant 


doorway 


flaunting 


feathers 


homeward 


tangled 


haunches 


benignant 


imperious 


marvelous 


adventure 


tassels 


buffalo 


doeskin 


wampum 


mystic 


gesture 


whirlwind 


applause 


immeasurable 


credence 


jest 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 


straightway 


All sounds of o. 






splendor 


crimson 


twilight 


familiar 


comely 


haughty 


language 


rejected 


derision 


twittered 


joyous 


scarlet 


stumble 


fluttered 


celestial 


transparent 


radiant 


glistening 


immortal 


serene 


thistle-down 


compassion 


fatal 


stature 


pensive 


autumn 


mildew 


caterpillar 


melancholy 


marauders 


scare crows 


behavior 


croaking 


gait 


limped 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 


plumes 


AU sounds of u. 






perish 


traditions 


figures 


generations 


ancestral 


solitary 
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reveal 


suggested 


reptile 


invitation 


symbol 


destruction 


hostile 


interpreted 


distinguish 


eclipsed 


separate (adj.) 


potent 


interpretation 


faithful 


friendship 


molest 


treacherous 


lamenting 


obedient 


antidotes 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 


sacred 


Review of sounds as suggested by word list. 


For special practice: n with horizontal 


1 line below li 


in ink. 






(See outline for Grade VI, p. 122.) 


t 


disturbance 


frenzy 


dunes 


perpetual 


encounter 


amuse 


various 


curious 


stripling 


deserted 


resolving 


ridge-pole 


plashed 


rustled 


tidings 


Pau-puk-keewis 


humming 


vengeance 


couch 


summit 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 


overtake 


Review of sounds as 


suggested by word list. 


wrath 


malice 


misdemeanor 


confusion 


buzzed 


resentment 


pursuit 


defiance 


tranquil 


beavers 


consult 


leggings 


spacious 


eddies 


asunder 


puffed 


swollen 


bladder 


disguises 


manifold 


boughs 


buoyed 


wheeling 


pinions 


caverns 


abysses 


lightning 


thunder 


wooing 


harvest 


envious 


outrageous 


audacious 


defenseless 


plunged 

rHIRTY-FOITRTH WEEK. 


creaked 


Review of sounds as 


suggested by word list. 


vulture 


quarry 


aerial 


pursues 


invisible 


ether 


descends 


smoothed 


crouched 


salutation 


recognition 


farthest 


uninvited 


ghosts 


shoulders 


promise 


guests 


pallid 


portions 


choicest 


endured 


hospitable 


presence 


buried 
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THIRTT-FIFTH WEEK. 



dreary 


parley 


shuddered 


vacant 


desolation 


melancholy 


fragrance 


gloomy 


beckoning 


anguish 


motionless 


hereafter 


tattered 


waste 


prowess 


breathe 


wrapper 


bath 


breath 


cloth 


bathe 


embei^s 


clothe 


intolerable 


pinions 


foliage 


vague 


withered 


tittered 


unconscious 


extinguished 


future 


remnants 



THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 



Terminal consonant sounds as suggested by word list. 



reflected 


trace {noun) 


triumph 


palms 


features 


flecked 


hazy 


pelican 


gaily 


stammered 


pardon 


prayer 


generous 


calumet 


warriors 


magicians 


unfamiliar 


prophet 


purport 


mission 


scourged 


crucified 


mocked 


fasted 


labored 


disciples 


ascended 


listened 


message 


drowsy 


sultry 


portals 


regions 


suspicion 


persuading 


vanished 


splendor 


rippling 


blessed 



FOE REMAINING WEEKS. 



General review, with special attention to words that have 
been found most difficult to pronounce. (See list in outline for 
Grade VI, p. 123 and add to it.) 
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FOR REFERENCE 

Diacritical Marks 

(l)~macPon: ate, eat, pTe, use, old, noon 

(2)^^ breve: at, let, Ts, on, us, hood 

(3)- two dots: are, ball, move, truth 

(4) -one dot: ask, what, son, W9lf, full 

(5) X suspended bar: hag 

(6) p cedilla: city 

(7)^tilde: her^ bird, work 

(8)/vcircunnflex: air, where, or, fur 

Key Words for? Vowel Sounds 

Sounds of a: Sounds of o: 

a_ as in at a g as in on o 

n n ;; ate a g " >' old o 

di n n ask a or ft n work — or 

a n n are a o v >; son 6 (u) 

a n n what ^a g >> ») on o (a) 

a " '' alj a o n n wolf 9 (60) 

a »i n air a g »; ff mg\/e--0 (00) 
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Sounds of e: Sounds of u 

e as in jet e u as in us u 

e It It eat e u n n use u 

e II II hep e u it if fur up 

e " " there — e u u n f u 1 1 _ u (do) 

e " II weigh_e u » » true — u (do) 

Sounds of I and y 

I as in tie T 1 as in machine_T (e) 

I V n m T ^ II II pjiy — y (T) 

i " " bird _Tp ^ h " fiy y (T) 



Obscupe Vowels 

be side' V v6 ry 

be hind' i' non ing 

e nough' a cross' 

a nnount' a sleep' 
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Equivalents 

a — a in what o in on 6 

e e " they a »» ate a 

^ — e »» wh^ne ==z a »» ajp a 

Y — i " polYce e »» eat e 

6 II love . u II us u 

y y " my I »» tie T 

y y " city r= i >» in T 

c c " cent ==z s »» set_s 

5 5 M haj = z " buzz_z 

g_g " gem = j .» jump_j 

u u " full =: oo " bo6k_db 

u u " true r= 00 »; mobn.ob 

• • • • 

9 " W9lf == 00 » bo6k_c36 

n move oo moon.do 



WRITING. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



Aim. — The aim of the work in writing in the intermediate 
grades is essentially the same as that in the other grades ; name- 
ly, to teach the pupils to write legibly, easily, neatly, rapidly, and 
with endurance. In judging writing, both the result and the 
process of writing must be taken into account. Tests of samples 
are only partial tests. The way the pupils write, the ease 
and speed with which the resulting letter or word form is made 
together with the quality of the finished product, should be 
considered. 

Movement. — Muscular movement is absolutely essential. The 
arm movement with the fingers assisting is necessary in the three 
prime movements — ^push and pull, direct oval, and indirect oval. 

Position. — ''Have the pupils sit squarely in front of the desk, 
or have the right side a little nearer the desk than the left, so 
that the line of vision is nearly parallel with the edge of the desk. 
The feet should rest on the floor, the left foot slightly in advance 
of the right. The body should incline forward from the hips. 
The back should not bend, nor should the shoulders be permitted 
to droop, as a healthful position is especially desirable. The 
head should not incline to either side. This should be watched 
very closely. The left arm should be placed on the desk to bear 
the weight of the body. The right arm should be placed on the 
desk so that the right and left come together in front of the body, 
forming a right angle. Close the right hand so that the tips of 
the first joints of the fingers rest on the desk. When this is done 
we have the correct position for free, muscular writing. The 
holder should be placed between the thumb and the first two fin- 
gers and point a little to the right of the right shoulder. Care 
should be taken to have the desks properly adjusted and cleared 
of everything except the writing material.'* (Elementarv 
Course of Study, Wisconsin, p. 86.) (See diagram.) 

Materials. — Use paper of uniform size and of good grade; a 
penholder that is straight, preferably with either cork or rub- 
ber tip ; a good pen of medium point ; ink that is either black or 
blue-black ; and a good blotter. The best results can be secured 
only by using seats and desks that are properly adjusted. 

141 
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Style. — The medium slant style prescribed for the primary 
classes should be continued in the intermediate grades. The 
position of the paper on the desk and of the arms to secure slant 
writing is shown in the accompanying diagram. 

Method. — ^At the beginning of and during each recitation the 
teacher should see that all of the pupils have the correct position, 
especially with reference to the arms and fingers, and the paper. 



o06' 




K-" JZZZIZ 



Position for writing. 



Every exercise on letter form must first be placed upon the hylo- 
plate by the teacher, preferably in the presence of pupils. A 
statement may be made as to the combination of the movements 
of which that letter is composed, and movement exercises in- 
volving them should be practiced for warming up. For exam- 
ple, if the letter i is to be taught, the warming-up exercises will 
consist of a series or continuous line of direct ovals and push- 
and-pull, for the letter i is composed of a combination of direct 
ovals and push-and-pull movements. As the class progresses the 
time devoted to warming-up exercises may be decreased. The 
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importance of counting, in drill work, cannot be over empha- 
sized. The teacher must count for every exercise, for warming 
up, for letters, and for combinations of letters. Many teachers 
make the mistake of counting too slowly, which practice, if con- 
tinued, will destroy free movement. The pupils must begin to 
write when the teacher begins to count, and must stop when the 
counting ceases. The rate for counting should be as follows: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10—10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, in about nine 
seconds. The counting given above is suitable for all warming- 
up exercises. For letters, combinations of letters, and words 
the counting varies. 

The writing period is not a time for pupils to be copying, 
while the teacher does something else. It is a time for real 
teaching, demanding the attention of the teacher, his supervi- 
sion, guidance, and instruction. 

As in other subjects pupils in writing need individual atten- 
tion. Some can probably write well and need little practice; 
others require much. Those whose writing is satisfactory 
should be given only occasional tests in writing; the rest of the 
writing periods they should spend doing other assigned work. 

References. — Primary Course in Writing. The Teaching of 
Handwriting, Freeman. 

OUTIiINK FOR GRADE \ . 

FIRST WEEK. 

Direct ovals, single and connected. Count: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10—10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Indirect ovals, same count as above. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Push-and-pull. 1-10-10-1. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct ovals and push-and-pull. Letter 
L There must be freedom of movement and the letter should 
be well spread out. The down stroke is a straight line. Count : 
1, 2, 3. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Group 
of 4 i^s. Count: 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
^^ This is in reality 2 i's. The down strokes should be straight 
lines and the distance between them should not be greater than 
the height. Count: 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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SEVENTH WEEK. 

Group of 4 u's across the page. Count: 1, 2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4, 
2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4. 

' ' ' EIGHTH AND NINTH WEEKS. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
w. Count: 1, 2, 3, 4. The last stroke ''horizontaF' should be 
brought back a short distance over the preceding stroke. There 
will be a tendency to make this stroke a straight line but this 
should not be permitted for it is a direct oval movement. The 
down strokes must be straight lines. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Groups 
of 4 w's. Count: 1, 2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 4. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
e. The down stroke should be a straight line, while both up 
strokes must be curved, for they are oval movements. Count: 
1, 2, 3. 

' TWELFTH WEEK. 

Group of 4 e's. Count same as for the letter L 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
L First singly and then in groups of 4's, count is the same as 
for letter e for an I is merely a large e, 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Practice on words, well and will. Warming up exercises, 
direct oval and push-and-pull. Count: 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3. 
Freedom of movement should be emphasized in writing these 
words. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
b. Count: 1, 2, 3. The last stroke should be brought down in 
a manner similar to that of the letter w. The down stroke should 
be a straight line. 

^ SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Warmjng-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Group 
of 4 b's. Count, same as for e. The first stroke of the letter h 
must always be curved. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
t, singly and in groups of 4's. Count: 1, 2, 3, for single t's; for 
group of four t's, 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3, 4. Just as much 
care must be exercised in crossing the t as in forming any other 
part of the leter. 
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EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
/. Count, same as for z. The down stroke must be a straight 
line. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pulL Letter 
/ in groups of 4's. Count, same as for i. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Practice 
on word fill. Count same as bill. Practice on word life. Same 
count as bill. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter 
0. Singly and in groups of 4's^. The last stroke should be 
brought down in a manner similar to that of letters w and b. 
Same count as the letter i. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Practice words, wool, fool, tool, etc. Count: 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 
2, 3. 

Note. — All letters studied to this date involved only two principles; 
namely, direct oval, and push-and-pull. The capital letters involving 
those two principles will now be taken up. The count for all capital 
letters is 1, 2, 3. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises and direct oval. Capital 0. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises and direct oval. Capital E. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises and direct oval. Capital E in groups 
of 4's. Count: 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3. This is an excellent 
movement exercise, in fact one of the best. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Capital 
A, in groups of 4's. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Warming-up exercises, direct oval and push-and-pull. Capital 
C. Same count as bill. 

Note. — The following letters involve all three movements. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter n. Down 
strokes are straight lines. Count: 1, 2, 3. 

148590 10 
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TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter m. 
Count: 1, 2, 3. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter n in 
groups of 4's. Count: 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3. Practice noon. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter m in 
groups of 4's. Count same as n. Practice on moon, 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter v. The 
last stroke should be pulled dov^n similar to w. Count same as n, 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Letter v in groups of 4's. Count same as n. Practice words, 
vane, wove, etc. 

THIRTY-FOTTRTH WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter y. Last 
stroke must be a straight line. Count same as i. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Indirect oval, direct oval and push-and-pull. Letter y in 
groups of 4's. Count same as n. Practice on may, yam, etc. 

Note. — It wiU be noted that n, m, y, v, begin with the same stroke. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

General review of letters studied. 

Olll J^INK FOR GIIADK VI. 

Note.- — ^The count for all of the remaining letters both capital 
and small is 1, 2, 3, for combinations of 4*s it is 1, 2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 3. 
Before taking up the letters for each day's lesson, there should be 
a rapid drill on direct and indirect ovals and push-and-pull; for 
all the remaining letters are made up of combinations of these 
movements. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Rapid review of push-and-pull, direct and indirect ovals, and 
all letters studied during the fifth grade. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Letter a. First singly and then in groups of 4's. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Letter g. The down stroke should be a straight line. Groups 
of 4 g's. 
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FOURTH WEEK. 

Letter d. First singly and then in groups of 4's. Practice 
on word gadding. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Letter q. First singly, then in groups. The down stroke 
must be a straight line. 

Note. — a, g, d, and q begin with the same stroke. 
SIXTH WEEK. 

Letter c, singly and in groups of 4's. Practice on word coon, 
cool, etc. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Letter h, singly and in groups of 4's. Practice on word hilling, 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Letter k, singly and in groups. Practice on word Jdlling. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Letter p, singly and in groups. Down stroke must be a 
straight line. Practice on word dipping, 

TENTH WEEK. 

Practice on letters ;, x, and z, not in groups. Words suitable 
for practice, zigzag, mixing, and jimmy. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Practice on the two forms of letter r, singly and in groups. 
This is probably the most difficult letter. Words for practice, 
error, terror and erring. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Letter s, singly and in groups. Words for practice, scissors, 
'Sessions, etc. The top should be a point, and the lower part 
closed. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

The capital letters M, A^, W, V, U, Q, K, H, F, Z, X and Y, begin 
with the same stroke, consequently, they will be taken up first. 
Capital letter M, Milling. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter A^, Noon. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter W, Winning. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 



Capital letter V, Vim. 
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SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter U, Union. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter K, Killing, 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter H, singly and in groups of 4's. Humming. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Capital letter Q, Quelling, 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Capital letter F, Fanning. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Capital letter Z, Zipping. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Capital letter X, Xerxes. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Capital letter Y, Yellow, 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Capital letter /, singly and in groups. Inning. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Capital letter J, singly and in groups. The down stroke must 
be a straight line. Joining. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Capital letter P, Putting. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Capital letter R, Running, 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Capital letter B, Billing. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Capital letter L, Lulling. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Capital letter D, Dunning. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Capital letter G, singly and in groups of 4's. Gunning, 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Capital letter S, Swimming. 
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THIETY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Capital letter T, Tilling, 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

Note. — 7 and 9 extend below the line. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

General review. 



ARITHMETIC. 



SUGGK8T10NS. 



Aims of instructio7i in arithynethic. — The main aim of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic is to develop in pupils the ability to solve the 
ordinary problems that arise in connection with the activities 
of the home and the community with a high degree of accuracy 
and a reasonable degree of speed. The chief value of arithmetic 
is its utility in the business of the home, the store, and the shop. 
A secondary aim is to give pupils a knowledge of the business 
practices of the community. The pupil should not only know 
how to solve the problems that he will meet, but he should also 
understand the life of the community. An understanding of a 
portion of this life can be given in connection with arithmetic. 

Aims determine 'material and method. — Not so many yeai's 
ago the primary justification for the teaching of arithmetic was 
that it gave a very desirable training in reasoning. Since the 
aim was the development of reasoning ability, the subject matter 
covered a broader field and included problems of great difficulty, 
in fact, many mathematical puzzles which had no relation to the 
practical needs of any one. The present idea that the primary 
object of teaching arithmetic is to secure efficiency in its use as 
a practical tool in solving the problems that arise in everyday 
living has resulted in the elimination of much material that had 
no direct bearing upon current business practices. Material 
that is simple and of a more practical nature now comprises the 
courses of study. Another result of this change in aim has 
been the rejection of the elaborate formal analysis of problems 
and the substitution for it of a more simple statement in the 
words of the pupil. 

Since the primary object of arithmetic teaching is business 
utility, it follows that the majority of the problems should oriix- 
inate in local conditions. The problems in the text must be 
taken to a considerable extent as suggestions, and similar prob- 
lems using material from the community should be substituted. 
Text problems should be studied only when they reflect local 
situations or give desirable information. Slavish dependence 
on the text is taken to mean lack of ability to substitute worth- 
while problems. 

The degree of accuracy required of pupils depends to a 
considerable extent upon the teacher's idea of aim. So loni' 
150 
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as the primary purpose was mental training, accuracy in calcula- 
tion was not so important ; reasoning ability — accuracy in think- 
ing — was the main thing to be considered. Since arithmetic has 
been taught for its usefulness in the business affairs of the home 
and of other institutions, increased emphasis has been placed 
upon accuracy in calculation while accuracy in thinking has lost 
no part of its significance. Both are vital : without either, mis- 
takes will occur, and mistakes mean loss of money. It might 
not be so necessary to have a very high degree of accuracy in that 
part of arithmetic which is studied mainly for the information 
it gives, but the degree of accuracy required is determined by 
its use in solving business problems where nothing short of a 
very high degree of accuracy will suffice. 

Freedom and responsibility of teachers, — While this outline 
has been provided for the guidance of teachers, no teacher will 
be required to follow it without deviation. It is desired that 
teachers should not feel that they are merely teaching a subject; 
they are trying to develop, in pupils living in different situations 
and possessing different abilities and interests, sufficient knowl- 
edge of arithmetic to be useful to them in their everyday prob- 
lems that require mathematical treatment. This means that 
the teacher should feel free to depart from the problems of the 
book for the purpose of adapting the work to meet community 
and individual needs. In fact, teachers are not only free to 
modify the text, but are held responsible for so doing. 

The outline covers the work for the general course only. 
Teachers of arithmetic in the special courses must use their best 
judgment in substituting problems from the supplementary texts. 
Of still greater importance is the substitution for the text pro- 
blems of those originating in the activities of pupils in the part- 
icular forms of work that characterize the special courses. 
Great care should be taken to have these problems of a very 
practical nature so that pupils will appreciate their importance. 

Oral and silent or mental arithmetic. — In actual business 
practice much of the solution of problems is done without the 
use of a pencil. Pupils in school should, therefore, be given 
opportunity to become proficient in solving problems without 
the use of external aids. Approximately one third of the time 
in the classroom should be spent in oral and mental arithmetic. 
A valuable exercise will be found to be that of stating problems 
to the pupils and simply having them write down the answers. 

Use of objects. — The purpose of using objects is to give reality 
to the study of arithmetic. Common sense must be exercised, 
however, in their employment, for after a certain point they are 
a hindrance rather than a help. Emphasis must be placed upon 
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the actual use of weights and measures in the schoolroom. 
Pictures, graphs, plays, and games should also be used since they 
often help to get an understanding of the situation. In using 
diagrams care should be taken that the proportions are accurate. 
The free use of graphs is comparatively new in arithmetic, but 
it should be taught to the more advanced pupils. They may make 
a graph showing the marks given them in the school subjects. 
Local prices of some commodities through a period of months 
will also make interesting graphs. Individual pupils may be 
interested in undertaking to make graphs showing the production 
of various crops in the municipality or province. 
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vertical lines show the periods when class standings are griven. 



Thoroughness of work. — Poor results in arithmetic often come 
from lack of thoroughness. The only safe rule to follow is to 
have the pupils thoroughly learn one thing before they take up 
the next. Hastily going over the material in the text in a care- 
less manner is not progress. The only true progress consists 
in thoroughly understanding the work covered. This should be 
kept in mind by teachers in attempting to follow this outline, and 
if the rate of progress required by the outline is too rapid for 
a class, a slower rate should be adopted. 

Home work, — The less home work probably the better. In 
Grade V very little work should be done outside the recitation 
and study periods. If home work is done in Grade V, it should 
be limited very largely to calculation. The problems should be 
taken up and interpreted before the pupils are permitted to 
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attempt to solve them at their homes. If in the classroom the 
pupils find out what to do, errors or inaccuracies will be avoided 
and better study and work habits formed. 

Explanation of problems by pupils, — Any set form of analysis 
is of doubtful value. Instead of helping thinking they sometimes 
prevent thought. Pupils are inclined to try to fit the numbers 
given in the problem into the prescribed form of analysis with- 
out doing very much, if any, real thinking. A statement of the 
pupil's own thinking is important, as is questioning on the part 
of the teacher to bring out his thought, since these practices 
emphasize thinking rather than form. If care is exercised, a 
limited amount of analysis may sometimes prove helpful. 

Much time in arithmetic classes is often wasted by requiring 
pupils to place on the blackboard or to explain from their papers 
problems which have been assigned for home work or seat 
work and which, supposedly, all pupils understand. If these 
problems are taken up in the class and their meaning discovered 
before the pupils attempt to solve them by themselves, few errors 
will be made. If any considerable number of pupils in the class, 
however, express doubt concerning a problem, it may be taken 
up by the teacher or by a pupil and its meaning and solution 
explained. Pupils should never be required to go to the black- 
board and copy problems from their papers or books and then 
to give the analysis or explanation of the problems or even to 
read the operations which they have performed. This is an ab- 
solute waste of time. The minutes so lost should be devoted to 
other work. Ability in solving arithmetic problems is neither 
adequately tested nor is knowledge developed by this procedure. 
The real test is to see whether the pupil is able to use his knowl- 
edge in the solution of problems dealing with new material. 
Instead of going over old material, take up the consideration 
of new. 

How much drill and on what? — In learning the fundamental 
facts in arithmetic drill is necessary. The majority of these 
facts should have been learned before the pupil enters the fifth 
grade, but throughout the intermediate grades a certain amount 
of drill will be found necessary. Adequate drill on the funda- 
mental operations and common units of measure should be given. 
In giving pupils drill an attempt should be made to avoid monot- 
ony by using different devices and choosing concrete material 
of a varied nature. It is possible to use games in drilling upon 
troublesome combinations. 

The first point to be decided is what drill is needed. In each 
of the intermediate grades, it is provided that the first few weeks 
of the year should be taken up with tests and reviews to deter- 
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mine any weaknesses that the pupils may have. When a teacher 
discovers points upon which a class is weak, a drill upon these 
points should be emphasized. It will often be possible to divide 
a class temporarily into two or more sections, each of which is 
concentrating its effort upon the elimination of certain errors. 
A teacher should also pay attention to individual needs, and 
provide for giving individual help. 

Emphasis on thinking. — Without accurate thinking the solu- 
tion of the everyday problems of the average person is impossible. 
A helpful way to improve the ability of pupils to think is to 
have them do the thinking without performing any of the 
calculation, only stating the processes that they will use in the 
solution of the problem. As stated above, the elaborate analysis 
of problems often delays rather than helps thinking. Thinking 
and thorough habits of study are formed when problems are 
discussed orally in class before they are solved at the pupils' 
seats or homes. 

The importance of straight thinking in arithmetic demands 
the placing of emphasis on the solution of problems. It also 
means the presentation of problems in varied forms in order that 
pupils may become familiar with the different varieties of state- 
ment. Since one aim of arithmetic instruction is the acquiring 
of information, the study of a business institution should pre- 
cede the solution of problems relating to such an institution. 

Inductive teaching, — It is easier to have pupils develop motive 
and interest in arithmetic if principles are approached induc- 
tively. In introducing new facts they should be related to the 
known facts already in the possession of the children. The new 
rule or principle should be illustrated or stated in a variety of 
ways, using different forms of objective material, before it is 
generalized. Finally the principle should be applied by the 
pupils in a large number of both oral and written problems. 

Skill and method in arithmetic. — Skill in arithmetic includes 
the following: 

1. Ability to understand the meaning of the problem and to 
choose the right process or processes for its solution. 

2. Accuracy and speed in calculating the result. 

3. Ability to apply the principle expressed in the problem to 
the solution of similar problems arising in the experience of 
the pupil. 

The steps in the interpretation of a problem include the 
following : 

1. Reading the problem and comprehending its meaning. 

2. Stating in the pupiFs own words what the problem requires. 
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3. Discovering what materials are given by the problem. 

4. Deciding how the material must be put together, selecting 
the process or processes to be used in solving. 

5. Giving a rough estimate of the answer to serve as a check 
on the answer obtained by accurate calculation. 

Calculation involves : 

1. Choosing the best method to be used in calculating the 
answer. 

2. Avoiding the use of the pencil or pen when mental arith- 
metic will serve the purpose. 

3. Accurate performance of operations. 

4. Checking the work to prove that the answer is correct. 
Skill in application means the ability to use the principles 

learned in the solution of the pupil's own problems. Many a 
pupil who can solve the book problems without any difficulty 
makes a signal failure in attempting to apply his knowledge to 
his own situation. But this ability to apply arithmetical prin- 
ciples is the supreme aim of instruction in arithmetic, and, unless 
the pupil acquires a knowledge of how to solve his problems, 
his study has proved largely a failure. In order to secure skill 
in application, many concrete problems involving local situations 
should be given by the teacher. These should deal with the 
home, the market, the farm, the shop, etc. Industrial activities 
afford a good opportunity for practical problems which will be 
worth while. Pupils must not only solve problems related to 
their common activities, but they must also construct problems 
from the materials which these activities furnish. 

Division of recitation time. — The following method of dividing 
the time may prove helpful. 

One third for mental and oral review. 

One third for discussion of outside problems involving the 
principles of the lesson. 

One third for discussion of new work involving written prob- 
lems, or outside work for the next day. 

It is evident that ever^^ recitation cannot be divided in this 
way, but, as a rule, something like this proportion should be 
approximated. 

Status of arithmetic teaching in Philippine Public Schools. — No 
one who is acquainted with the situation will deny that a great 
improvement in arithmetic instruction in the intermediate grades 
is not only possible but is badly needed. In fact, in some places 
little real teaching of arithmetic is done. The chief activities 
of many teachers are the brief assignment by pages, articles, or 
numbers of examples or problems for home study, and on the 
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succeeding day the testing of the pupils. This testing not in- 
frequently means the wasteful procedure mentioned above under 
the heading, ''Explanation of prohlems by pupils.'' 

In arithmetic, as in all subjects, one of the main duties of the 
teacher is to teach how to study. This is not accomplished when 
the activities of the teacher are limited to assignment and test- 
ing. Pupils cannot be taught how to study unless the teacher 
makes real teaching of first importance in the study of the 
subject. There can be no real teaching unless teachers take up 
with pupils very carefully the interpretation of problems as 
outlined above. While the final result of teaching arithmetic 
should be to make the pupils independent of the teacher in 
understanding problems, yet this independence will never come 
unless they are taught how to take up a problem and interpret 
it correctly. In the same way pupils must be taught how to avoid 
faulty reasoning and inaccurate memorization. In all this teach- 
ing it must be remembered that each pupil has an individuality, 
and may have difficulties peculiar to himself. This makes it 
necessary for the teacher to analyze the situation for each pupil 
before the correct remedy can be applied. The remedy may be 
more assistance in the work of interpretation, or drill upon 
difficult combinations, or help in making practical use of arith- 
metical knowledge in its application to personal needs. The 
points needing most careful attention are believed to be the 
following : 

1. Necessity of thoroughly discussing problems with pupils 
in order to give needed training in interpretation. 

2. Need of avoiding too rapid progress in the study of number 
combinations and arithmetical processes, as inaccurate work 
results. 

3. Neglect of the opportunities offered by local conditions to 
put in practice the principles found in textbook problems. 

Tests and reviews. — As noted above, a few weeks at the begin- 
ning ctf each year should be spent in testing the pupils upon their 
knowledge of previous work. The purpose of this is to discover 
class and individual weaknesses in order that the necessary re- 
medies may be applied either to the class as a whole or to 
individual pupils. Division superintendents, principals, and 
supervising teachers can often use to advantage such tests as 
those in the four fundamental operations sent out from the 
General Office in 1916. 

Satisfactory progress in arithmetic is not possible without 
adequate reviews. Judgment and common sense must be used 
in choosing the things that need reviewing most and in selecting 
the material to be used for the review. It is agreed that, in 
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order to avoid monotony, in so far as possible reviews should use 
new material. 
References: 
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OUTIilNE FOR GRADE V. 

Text: Intermediate Arithmetic, Part 1, Mercer-Bonsall. 

In this grade stress should be placed upon the acquisition of 
accuracy and speed in the fundamental operations. The texts 
at the beginning of the year will probably reveal weaknesses, 
and the correction of these should be the first object to be accom- 
plished. At the end of the year each pupil should be able to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide integers with a very high 
degree of accuracy and at a reasonable rate of speed. Accuracy 
is of chief importance, but speed is also necessary. First obtain 
accuracy; then strive for reasonable speed, not to produce 
lightning calculators. Pupils in the same class will vslyj widely 
in respect to both accuracy and speed. Whatever their abilities, 
they should make steady progress throughout the year. 

Problems such as those given under the heading *'Sugar'' on 
page 17 should be modified, if necessary, so that they will be 
adapted to local conditions. If sugar is an industry of prac- 
tically no importance in the locality, similar problems treating of 
an industry or product that is important in the community should 
be substituted. Whatever product is used, the number of prob- 
lems should be sufficient to give pupils a good idea of its mean- 
ing to the community. Problems relating to industries that do 
not have any importance locally may be taken for their informa- 
tional value provided time permits. 

Particular attention should be given to developing the pupil's 
power to estimate the length, capacity, weight, etc., of common 
objects. The most common units of measure should be provided 
for classes and should be used frequently by students. 

FIRST TEN WEEKS. 

Review with special attention to the four fundamental opera- 
tions with integers and to the weaknesses of pupils in respect to 
any of these. During these weeks articles 1-39 of the text 
should be completed. It is not necessary to do all of the work 
in the textbook; but, before going on to succeeding articles, 
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teachers should be sure that the pupils in the class can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide with accuracy. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Factors. 40-44. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Multiples. 45-48. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Reduction. 49-56. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Reduction. 57-62. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Addition. 63-65 and supplementary prob- 
lems. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Subtraction. 66-68 and supplementary prob- 
lems. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Multiplication. 69-73. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Division. 74-77. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Fractions: Division. 78-80. Omit 81. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Fractions: Fractional relations and review. 82-84. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Decimal fractions : Reduction. 85-89. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Decimal fractions : Addition and subtraction. 90-93. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Decimal fractions: Multiplication and division. 94-99. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Decimal fractions: Division; bills and accounts. 100-103 
and supplementary problems. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Metric measures: Length. 104-106. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Metric measures: Surface and land. 107-112. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Metric measures: Volume and capacity. 113-117. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Metric measures: Weight. 118-121. 

TWENTY-NINTH AND THIRTIETH WEEKS. 

Percentage. 122-127. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Gain and loss: Interest. 128, 133-134. Omit 129-132. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Interest and promissory notes. 135-141. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Problems. 142-144. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Problems. 145-148. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Problems. 149-151. 

THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Problems. 152-158. 

REMAINING WEEKS. 

Review. 

OUTLINE FOR GKADK VI. 

Text: Intermediate Arithmetic, Parts 2 and 3, Mercer-Bonsall. 

FIRST FOUR WEEKS. 

Integers and Fractions. 
Review for the purpose of discovering any weaknesses of 
pupils. Emphasize accuracy and speed in the four fundamental 
operations and in common fractions. During this review take 
as much of articles 1-11, and 19-39 as is necessary. Articles 
12-18 should be omitted, and taken up only in so far as they 
are needed in connection with operations in fractions. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

Fractional relations. 41-45. Omit 40. 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH WEEKS. 

Decimals. 46-58. 
This should be a thorough review to make sure that pupils 
understand the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
^^ion of decimals. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Bills and accounts. 59-60. 
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NINTH WEEK. 

Metric system: Reduction, surface measure. 61-66. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Metric system: Measures of land and volume. 67-70. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Metric system : Measures of capacity and v^eight. 71-74. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Review and measures of time. 75-79. 
Do not overemphasize reduction of these measures. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Measures of time: Addition and subtraction. 80-81. 

FOUKTEENTH WEEK. 

Measures of time: Multiplication and division. 82-83, 

FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH WEEKS. 

Longitude and time. 84-88. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Practical measurements. 89-91. 
Avoid over emphasis of definitions. 

EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH WEEKS. 

Practical measurements. 92-94 and local problems. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Practical measurements. 95-97, 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Practical measurements. 98-99 and local problems. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Review. 100-101. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Percentage and its applications. 102-104. 

TWENTY-FOURTH AND TWENTY-FIFTH WEEKS. 

Percentage. 105-1 1 1 . 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Gain and loss. 112-114. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Commission 115-116. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Trade discount. 117-118. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Taxes. 119-120. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Duties or customs. 121-122. 

THIRTY-FIRST AND THIRTY-SECOND WEEKS. 

Insurance: Property and life. 123-126. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Interest. 127-128. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Accurate interest and promissory notes. 130, 134-135. 
Omit articles 129, 131-133. 

THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Partial payments and bank discount. 136-138. 
Partial payments may be omitted unless this subject is of 
value in the community. 

REMAINING WEEKS. 

Review, including articles 141-147 and problems relating to 
local industries, products, etc. Do not solve, of course, the 
review problems that come under omitted articles. 

on ITjINIi: FOll (;iiAI)K VII. 

Text : Intermediate Arithmetic, Parts 2 and 3, Mercer-Bonsall. 

FIRST FOUR WEEKS. 

Review and drill to discover and correct weaknesses. Con- 
tinue to place sufficient emphasis upon accuracy and speed in 
the four fundamental operations. In connection with this re- 
view, take articles 1-4 in Part III. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH WEEKS. 

Compound interest, and savings bank accounts. 137, 139- 
140. Part 11. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH WEEKS. 

Corporations. Explain work of corporations before 
studying problems. 5-6. Omit 7. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Bank discount. 8. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Ratio and simple proportion. 9-12. 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Partnership. 13-14. 
Pay more or less attention to this topic in accordance with 
its importance locally. If it is absolutely of no importance, it 
should be omitted and practical local problems substituted. 

TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH WEEKS. 

Review. 15-16. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Industrial problems. 17. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Powers and roots. 18-20. 
Pupils should learn powers of numbers up to 25 and their cor- 
responding squares. 

SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH WEEKS. 

Square root. 21-27. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Lines and surfaces: Rectangle, square, triangle. 28-31. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Surfaces: Circle. 32-34. 

TWENTIETH TO TWENTY-SECOND WEEKS. 

Volumes. 35-40. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Review. 41. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Review: Common fractions and decimals. 42-43. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Review : Metric measures. 44. 

TWENTY-SIXTH AND TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEKS. 

Review: Percentage. 45. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH AND TWENTY-NINTH WEEKS. 

Review: Ratio and proportion; surfaces and volumes. 
46-47. 

THIRTIETH AND THIRTY-FIRST WEEKS. 

Miscellaneous problems. 48. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 



Problems. 49. 
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THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Problems and reduction of metric measures. 50-51, 

THIRTY-FOTJRTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH WEEKS. 

Problems. 52-63. 
Not all of these articles need to be taken. If the time can be 
spent to better advantage upon review, omit all but article 57. 

REMAINING WEEKS. 

Review. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



SUGGKSTIONS. 



Aims, — The study of geography should create and nourish a 
vital interest in the earth's peoples and their life ; it should also 
give pupils a fund of information such as is needed for an un- 
derstanding of the common references to geography found in 
books, magazines, and newspapers. Related but not separate 
aims include ability to read maps, knowledge of where to look 
for desired information, and skill in using the books that con- 
tain it. 

Material, — Home and world geography in the primary grades 
should have helped the pupil to acquire an understanding of his 
own life and his surroundings, some idea of the people of the 
Philippines and how they live, and glimpses of other peoples and 
lands. Most important of all, this study should have developed 
certain fundamental geographic concepts as a basis for geo- 
graphic information and insight. Home geography furnishes 
the material for concrete presentation of these concepts ; in fact, 
their formation is the main object of home geography. By 
relating the unknown about which no personal knowledge is pos- 
sible to these known concepts which are the result of concrete 
experience, old concepts become more clear-cut and new concepts 
are acquired. World facts can have little meaning for the pupil 
unless they are related to his home conditions and so connected 
up with his experience. Care must be taken not to attempt to 
give an understanding of remote facts before the pupils have 
the geographic concepts necessary for their comprehension. 

Selection of material is one of the tasks imposed upon the 
writer of texts, the maker of courses, and the teacher. Only 
significant material needs to be studied and it will not be of the 
same value for all places. As a rule, part of the material that 
is found in texts is of practically no value for pupils in some com- 
munities, and should be omitted. The outline in geography is 
an attempt to adapt the texts in use to the needs of pupils, bii^ 
for their own classes, teachers can undoubtedly make this adapta- 
tion much closer. 

Method. — Modern geography teaching presents the subject fo 
the pupil, in so far as is practicable, in the form of problems to 
be solved. To be a successful method, the problems must ap- 
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pear worth while to the pupil. To make them so, much class 
study with the teacher is necessary. During this study, the 
teacher, by the use of the blackboard, pictures, oral description, 
and discussion, endeavors to relate the new facts to the old ones 
in such a way that an interesting problem is presented. This 
cannot always be done, but the problem method should be uti- 
lized as much as possible, for it aids thinking. 

Oral discussion of the lesson by the pupils and teacher is in- 
valuable in arriving at its correct interpretation. Discussion 
shows what the pupils' difficulties are and enables the teacher to 
give needed assistance. If class study with the teacher is not 
possible, a definite purpose should be assigned for the guidance 
of pupils in study. As a rule, however, every lesson should be 
taken up and studied in class before pupils attempt any inde- 
pendent study. 

Supplementary books that contain geographical material 
should be found in the school or class library and teachers should 
create and develop an interest in reading them. Instruction in 
how to study them should be included, since some portions need 
careful reading or study while others may be read hastily or 
omitted. Pupils should learn to appreciate the relative values 
of different books and parts of books and the amount of atten- 
tion that should be accorded each. Dramatizing scenes from 
the lives of people, industries, etc., will be found to interest in- 
termediate as well as primary pupils. 

Careful attention needs to be given to the organization of the 
material studied. The attention of pupils should be directed to 
whole topics and the relations of their parts. By frequent ques- 
tions they should be trained to see the relative importance of 
both whole topics and their parts. 

Map drawing should consist largely of making rapid sketches. 
Drawing elaborate, detailed maps is a waste of pupils' time. 
The sketched maps should be reasonably accurate, and should be 
used frequently. Drawing maps should not be made an end in 
itself, but simply a means for obtaining an understanding of 
geographic material. 

Equipment. — Every class should have a globe, maps of the 
Philippines, Orient, World, and United States, library books de- 
scribing the modes of life of different peoples, a collection of 
pictures, magazine articles, etc. Teachers should interest pupils 
in reading books and magazines that illustrate and describe peo- 
ples and their homes and activities. Pupils may be asked to re- 
late to their classmates something of interest found in their 
outside reading in geography. This may be done either in the 
geography or composition recitation. 
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The course m geography. — The mimeographed outlines for 
Grades V and VII distributed in 1916 will be continued in use 
until a new intermediate geography text is adopted. The old 
texts are not satisfactory and the outline should be followed, 
changes being permissible, of course, where they mean a more 
satisfactory adaptation to class needs. 
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PHILIPPINE HISTORY. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



Aims, — The end to be sought in the study of Philippine history 
is the understanding of present conditions in the Philippine Is- 
lands so that the problems demanding solution may be compre- 
hended. Pupils should get some idea of the influences that have 
contributed to the changes which have taken place in the Filipino 
people since the sixteenth century, of the general trend of affairs, 
and of the probable nature and extent of future progress. Study 
of this subject should make the life of the people have a fuller 
meaning. While there is more or less doubt existing at present 
as to the value of the study of history from the standpoint of 
teaching moral lessons, it is undoubtedly true that instruction in 
history should have some eflfect upon the ideas of pupils concern- 
ing true patriotism and good citizenship. 

Material — The material studied in the history classroom too 
often consists of the rare and unusual, the striking and the spec- 
tacular. Evidences of this may be seen in the textbook, where 
adequate emphasis upon important movements and forces would 
have diminished the space given to accounts of attempts at 
conquest and of wars, and increased the number of pages devoted 
to economic and social conditions. Although the text fails to lay 
sufficient stress upon the larger movements that have contributed 
to the development and progress of the Filipino people, the 
teacher should not fail to give this proper attention. 

In every class current events should be studied regularly, par- 
ticular attention being given to those connected with the Philip- 
pine Islands. Pupils must appreciate the fact that history is 
being made today and here ; that it is not entirely a thing of the 
past or of the distant. Topics such as the present attitude of the 
Filipino people toward education and the changes in the educa- 
tional ideal that have taken place within the last twenty years 
may be discussed. Other matters such as the present status of 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial development and the 
probable nature and extent of future progress should be con- 
sidered. Economic and social conditions deserve more attention 
than political and religious questions. Within recent years, 
there has been a definite movement toward the elimination from 
history texts of much material that was of doubtful truth or 
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questionable value. The present attitude of historians is that 
the material included in a text must be both true and significant. 

Method, — In accordance with the aims, as stated above, the 
attention of classes is directed toward the development of large 
movements, for these movements are the chief factors in present 
conditions. Events of little importance should be given no at- 
tention by teachers and classes. The learning of dates may be 
restricted to a few of the most important ones. The sequence 
of the development of great movements closely affecting the lives 
of the people, however, is a matter of importance. 

Studying history is not merely memorizing lists of events. 
The history teacher of today places emphasis upon the interpreta- 
tion of important happenings. The pupils are led to realize the 
meaning of these events and the development of the forces that 
gave rise to them, and are given an opportunity to exercise their 
critical judgment concerning them. No class should have its 
activities in the study of history limited to the perusal of the 
textbook. One of the duties of the teacher is to interest the 
pupils in historical stories, both of men and of peoples. At times 
she may tell or read part of a story from some library book 
which will interest the pupils. 

The relation existing between geography and history is close. 
History offers an opportunity for using some of the information 
gained in geography and also for a review of that subject. Con- 
stant use should be made of maps in the classrooms and pupils 
should not be permitted to discuss conditions with relation to any 
place, the location of which is unknown to them. 

Effective history teaching does not consist in hastily assigning 
a certain number of pages one day and listening to the pupils 
repeat the facts told in these pages on the succeeding day. One 
of the main duties and opportunities of teachers of history lies 
in teaching the class how to study the lesson. Much real teach- 
ing of history should be done in the classroom. The lesson that 
is to be studied at the pupils' seats or at their homes should be 
discussed. Its difficulties should be anticipated by the teacher 
in order that pupils may avoid them, for it is easier to give the 
right impression of history than to correct a wrong one. In the 
discussions, the most important points in the lesson should be 
selected and stressed. The meaning of events and their relations, 
both to one another and to present conditions should be taken up. 

This outline and its use, — This outline mentions only a few of 
the more important topics discussed in each chapter. It is de- 
signed to be helpful to teachers, but it is not necessary that they 
should follow it absolutely. Its successful use will depend upon 
its adaptation to the needs of classes. Teachers should remember 
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that the main purpose of history is to help pupils acquire an 
understanding of themselves, the Filipino people, and their pro- 
blems. Their study should also lead them to have some ideas 
as to the direction which the solution of these problems will take. 
References : 

The New History, Robinson. 

Special Method in History, McMurry. 

The Teaching of History, Hartwell. 

How to Teach History, Johnson. 

How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects, Kendall and 
Mirick. 

What Children Study and Why, Gilbert. 

Fundamentals in Methods, Kennedy. 

OUTIjINE for grade VII. 

Text: A Short History of the Philippines, Jernegan. 

FIRST WEEK. 

I. The Filipino Races : 

1. What history is. 

2. The influence of geographic conditions upon history. 

3. The first inhabitants. 

4. Their Malay ancestors — 

(a) Origin. 

(6) Immigration. 

(c) Characteristics. 

5. The Christian and non-Christian inhabitants. 

SECOND WEEK. 

n. Life of the Ancient Filipinos. Discuss particularly : 

1. Their social and industrial conditions. 

2. Their customs and their culture. 

3. Their religion and superstitions. 

4. Their form of government. 

THIRD WEEK. 

HI. Discovery of the Philippines : 

1. Reasons for discovery. 

2. Interest on the part of Spain and Portugal. 

3. Magellan. 

4. Magellan's voyage and its significance. 

5. Islands discovered. 

6. Dealings between Europeans and islanders. 

7. The fight on Mactan. 

8. Elcano's return to Spain. 

9. Other voyages to the Philippines. 

10. What would have happened had the Dutch discovered 
and conquered the Philippines? 
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IV. The Conquest of the Phihppines : 

1. Objects of conquest according to the King's 

command. 

2. Urdaneta and Legazpi. 

3. Their voyage. 

4. Legazpi's work in Cebu. 

5. Conquest of Luzon, Salcedo. 

6. Attitude of islanders toward the conquest. 

7. Conditions of the Islands and islanders at the time 

of conquest. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

V. The Encomenderos and the Friars : 

1. Meaning of encomienda and encomenderos. 

2. Reason for the encomienda system. 

3. Evils of the system. 

4. Advantages of the system. 

5. Slavery and the Pope. 

6. The early friars and their work in relation to the 

civilization of the people. 
VI. Dreams of Conquest. Some special points for study : 

1. Lavezaris and his administration. 

2. De Sande and his administration. 

3. Ronquillo and the ''Residencia." 

4. Expeditions undertaken for purpose of conquest. 

(Very little attention.) 

5. The Filipinos' part in attempts at conquest. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

VII. Salazar and de Vera : 

1. Conflict between church and state. 

2. De Vera's work in the Philippines. 

3. Aims of Spain in the conquest of the Islands. 

4. The Reform Decree of 1589. (Emphasize.) 
VIII. A Royal Governor : 

1. Relations between civil and church authorities. 

2. Das Marinas and Salazar. 

3. Decline in industry. 

4. The Walls of Manila. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

IX. The Chinese in Philippine History : 

1. Early trade relations between China and the Phil- 
ippines. 

2. Limahong. 

3. Fights between Chinese and Spaniards. 

4. Revolts of Chinese. 
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5. Place of Chinese in the industrial and commercial 
life of the Philippines today. 
X. The Voyages of the Galleons : 

1. Trade with China and Mexico — early and present. 

2. The Galleons. 

3. Voyages of the galleons. 

4. Defects in the galleon trade. 

5. The Royal Subsidy. 

6. Mention some results of the early connection of the 

Philippine Islands with Mexico. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

XI. Wars with the Dutch. (Very brief treatment.) : 

1. Morga as a writer and as commander. 

2. War with the Dutch invaders. 

3. Main events. 

4. The role of the Filipinos in the war. 

XII. The Moros. In addition to points brought out in the 
chapter, take up: 

1. Improved relations between Christian and non- 

Christian inhabitants. 

2. Recognition of Moros in government offices. 

3. Treaty recently effected between the Government 

and the Sultan. 

4. Recent progress in the Department of Mindanao and 

Sulu. 

5. Development of Mindanao by Filipino and Japanese 

colonists. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

XIII. Forced Labor and Insurrection. Topics for special 

study : 

1. Evil effects of forced labor. 

2. Dignity of labor. 

3. Forced labor tax, and revolution. 

XIV. Church and State. Special topics : 

1. Compare present and former policy toward the 

church. 

2. Settlement of the Friar Lands question. 

NINTH WEEK. 

XV. The End of the Seventeenth Century : 

1. Emphasize Cruzat and his ^'Ordinances of Good 

Government.'' 

2. Study progress made by the end of the seventeenth 

century. 

3. Compare present and seventeenth century conditions. 
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XVI. British Invasion (very brief treatment) : 

1. Relation of invasion to European events. 

2. Events connected with invasion. 

3. Revolts and their significance. 

4. Effect upon the people. 

TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND TWELFTH WEEKS. 

XVII. Beginning of Modern Times : 

1. Anda and his rule. 

2. Agricultural progress. (Emphasize.) 

3. Tobacco monopoly, its benefits and its evils, 

4. Progress of the people. 

5. Is the Government regulation relative to the grad- 

ing of hemp v^ise? 
XVIII. Rebellion and Reform. Take up particularly: 

1. Right of representation in the Cortes, 

2. Filipino representatives and their recommenda- 

tions. 

3. Ricafort and his good laws. 

4. Enrile and good roads. 

XIX. Claveria and Urbistondo. Emphasize: 

1. Need of execution of good laws. 

2. Educational progress. 

3. The establishment of the first bank and its im- 

portance. 

4. The effect of increased numbers of steamers and 

telegraph lines upon the Philippines. 
XX. The Dawn of Republicanism: 

1. Events in Spain. 

2. Their relation to Philippine affairs. 

3. La Torre's republican ideas. 

4. Republicanism and freedom. 

5. Izquierdo and La Torre compared. 

6. The revolution; its cause and results. 

7. Improvements in municipal government. 

8. Commercial growth. Effect of opening of Suez 

Canal. 

9. Educational progress. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

XXI. The Last Struggle against Spain: 

1. The revolution of 1896; its causes and leaders. 

2. Rizal: his Hfe; his ideas of reform; influence of 

his life. 

3. Katipunan proclamation. 
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4. The Pact of Biac-na-bato, and broken promises. 

5. Renewal of revolution. 

6. Right to revolt. 
XXII. Coming of the Americans: 

1. Events leading up to the Spanish-American w^ar. 

2. How this war affected Philippine atfairs. Dewey 

and the battle of Manila Bay. Capture of Manila. 
Treaty of Paris. 
;>. Aguinaldo proclaimed dictator and then president. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

KXIII. The Filipino-American War: 

1. Causes. 

2. McKinley's instructions. 

3. The Malolos government. The revolutionary con- 

stitution and its makers. 

4. Leaders on both sides. Results of war. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

KXIV. American Occupation: 

1. The military government. 

2. The Civil Government. 

3. Changes and reforms instituted. 

4. McKinley and Taft. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

XXV. A Decade of Peace and Progress: 

1. Progress made in commerce. How the new cur- 

rency helped to hasten this progress. 

2. Improvements in public works. Good roads and 

agricultural and industrial development. 

3. Advancement made in sanitation. 

4. Progress in agriculture. 

5. Progress in education. 

6. Greater autonomy. 

7. Is the present distribution of population advanta- 

geous? Why not? What is being done to im- 
prove it. 

SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH WEEKS. 

Important events of current and recent years. 

REMAINING TIME. 

Review. 



CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT. 



SUGGESTIONS. 

In 1916 a committee was appointed to consider the course in 
Philippine Government in the seventh grade. In their recom- 
mendations it was stated that the enactment of the new Phil- 
ippine Organic Act commonly known as the Jones Law, the 
passage of the Reorganization Act by the Philippine Legislature, 
and other important changes in the Government, make a great 
many of the chapters of the present text obsolete. 

The committee also recommended that the course should not 
be confined to the mere machinery of government but should 
emphasize civic training and good citizenship. In the name of 
the present course civics comes first because it is of chief im- 
portance. This change in title reflects the desire to enrich the 
course by dwelling at some length upon the community and the 
citizen and the relation between them, in addition to the con- 
sideration of government itself. 

The following suggestions will prove helpful to teachers: 

The main goal of a course in civics is to produce good citizen- 
ship. 

The good citizen may be defined as a person who habitually conducts 
himself with proper regard for the welfare of the community of which 
he is a member, and who is active and intelligent in his cooperation with 
his fellow members to that end. 

The welfare both of the individual and of the community depends upon 
various factors, such as health, education, recreation, civic beauty, wealth, 
communication, transportation. In order to secure these elonents of wel- 
fare the individual and the community are dependent upon many social 
agencies, such as pure-food laws, schools, playgrounds, parks, factories, 
post offices, railroads. The usefulness of such secial agencies depends 
upon the intelligence and readiness with which the members of the com- 
munity establish, direct, and cooperate with them. They may be classified 
as governmental or voluntary according to the nature of their support. 

It is evident, therefore, that the good citizen will possess an abiding 
interest in the welfare of the community, a working knowledge of social 
agencies, and good judgment as to those means and methods that will 
promote one social end without at the same time defeating other social 
ends. Furthermore, he must have the point of view that progress is es- 
sential in order that he may do as well by civilization as did his fathers 
before him. Every community also needs citizens who possess a large 
measure of social initiative and the power of leadership. (Bulletin No. 2"', 
United States Bureau of Education, p. 9.) 

Teachers should have a clear consciousness of the aim of 
community civics. This aim is well defined in Civic Education 
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Circular No. 1, issued by the United States Bureau of Education, 
in the following words : 

The aim of community civics is to help the child to know his com- 
munity — not merely a lot of facts about it, but the meaning of his com- 
munity life, what it does for him and how it does it, what the community 
has a right to expect from him, and how he may fulfill his obligation, 
meanwhile cultivating in him the essential qualities and habits of good 
citizenship. 

Community civics lays emphasis upon the local community because (1) 
it is the community with which every citizen, especially the child, comes 
into most intimate relations, and which is always in the foreground of 
experience; (2) it is easier for the child, as for any citizen, to realize his 
membership in the local community, to feel a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for it, and to enter into actual cooperation with it, than is the case 
with the national community. 

But our Nation and our State arc communities, as well as our city or 
village, and a child is a citizen of the larger as of the smaller community. 
The significance of the term "community civics" does not lie in its geo- 
graphical implications, but in its implication of community relations, of a 
community of interest * * *. It is a question of point of view; and 
community civics applies to the study of the national community as well as 
to the study of the local community. 

In addition to the text, teachers will need to use recent laws, 
which may usually be found in newspapers in at least summarized 
form, and in the Official Gazette in full. Newspapers and mag- 
azines also contain many accounts of notable service to the com- 
munity. Dunn's The Community and the Citizen is recom- 
mended for teachers' use in connection with the first part of the 
course. 

OUTLINK FOR GRADE YII. 

Text: The Philippine Citizen, Jernegan. 

Part One. — Society and the Individual, 

I. Society and the citizen : 

1. The meaning of society. 

2. The meaning of citizen. 

3. The relation between society and the citizen. 

4. Duties and responsibilities of society toward the 

individual in general. 

5. Duties and responsibilities of the individual toward 

society in general. 
II. Growth of Philippine society : 

1. Brief discussion of early social conditions in the 

Philippines. 

2. Illustrations in backward communities — 

{a) Among Mangyans. 
(6) Among Negritos. 
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3. Citizen and — 

(a) Family. 

(6) Barrio. 

(c) Municipality. 

(d) Province. 

(e) Country. 
(/) World. 

III. The citizen : 

1. His rights. 

2. His duties. 

3. His privileges. 

IV. Educative agencies : 

1. Home. 

2. School. 

3. Church. 

4. Government. 

5. Playgrounds. 

6. Museums. 

7. Libraries. 

8. Miscellaneous. 
V. Community facilities : 

1. Markets. 

2. Water supply. 

3. Facilities for communication — 

(a) Telephone. 

(b) Telegraph. 

(c) Mail. 

(d) Transportation. 

4. Lighting systems. 

5. Miscellaneous. 
VI. Factors in civic life : 

1. Protective factors — 

(a) Military force. 

(b) Civil force. 

(c) Health safeguards. 

2. Preventive factors — 

(a) Educative. 

(b) Inspection and supervision on the part of 

officials. 

3. Other factors — 

(a) Civic pride. 

(&) Civic improvement. 

(c) Patriotism. 

(d) Cooperation. 
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VII. Community spirit : 

1. Manifestations in community life — 

(a) Cholera. 
(6) Rinderpest. 

(c) Locusts. 

(d) Fire. 

(e) Irrigation projects. 
(/) Agricultural fairs. 
(g) Clean-up Week. 
(h) Meetings. 

(i) Special occasions like road days, community 
music programs, planting campaigns, etc. 

2. The cultivation of community spirit — 

(a) Emergencies. 

(6) Ordinary factors such as — 

(1) Making fences. 

(2) Painting houses. 

(3) Cleaning yards, etc. 

Part Two. — The Government. 

VIII. Forms of government : 

1. Need of government. 

2. Various forms of government. 

3. Form of actual Government of the Philippines. 

4. Recent changes in Government. 
IX. Municipal government: 

1. Evolution of municipal government. 

2. Municipalities and barrios. 

3. Municipal officials — 

(a) Elective. 
(6) Appointive. 

4. Duties of officials. 

5. The municipal council and its functions. 

6. Other functions of municipal government. 

7. Revenues and expenditures. 
X. The provincial government : 

1. Relation to municipal government. 

2. Revenues and expenditures. 

3. Officials and their duties. 

4. The Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 
XI. The Government of the Philippines : 

1. The Executive: the Governor-General and the Vice 

Governor. 

2. Changes effected according to Jones Law. 

148590 12 
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3. Relation of Central Government to provincial and 

municipal governments. 

4. Revenues and expenditures. 

XII. The Philippine Legislature: 

1. The Senate. 

2. The House of Representatives. 

3. Enactment of laws. 

4. Senators and Representatives — 

(a) Qualifications. 

(b) How chosen. 

XIII. The Departments and Bureaus of the Government : 

1. The Reorganization Act. 

2. Departments and Bureaus. 

3. Department officers. 

4. Bureau officials. 

5. Work of Bureaus; how it affects the lives of all. 

XIV. The courts of justice : 

1. Objects of courts. 

2. Justices of the peace. 

3. Courts of First Instance. 

4. The Supreme Court. 
XV. Special governments : 

1. Special provinces. 

2. Manila city government. 

3. Baguio government. 

4. Commission government. 
XVI. Election law and elections : 

1. The elector. 

2. The law regarding elections. 

3. Manner of conducting elections. 

4. Purity of the ballot. 

5. Franchise as a duty and privilege. 
XVII. Taxation and taxes : 

1. Necessity of taxation. 

2. Taxation in the Philippine Islands compared with 

other countries. 

3. Uniformity of taxation. 

4. Kinds of taxes. 

5. Where taxes go. 
XVIII. Banks and banking : 

1. Objects of banks. 

2. How banking is carried on. 

3. How banks benefit citizens. 

4. How citizens may take advantage of banking bene- 

fits. 
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5. Banks and the farmers. 

6. The Philippine National Bank. 

XIX. The Postal Savings Bank and the Homestead Law: 

1. Thrift as a virtue. 

2. What the Postal Savings Bank is. 

3. How it benefits the citizens. 

4. How to make deposits. 

5. Homestead defined. 

6. Who may take up homesteads. 

7. Where homesteads may be secured. 

8. How to secure homesteads. 
XX. Life in a democracy: 

1. Its interdependence. 

2. Individual responsibility and service. 

3. Useful work as a duty of every man. 

4. The necessity of education. 
XXI. The school and citizenship : 

1. End of schooling is efficient citizenship. 

2. Qualities of an efficient citizen. 

3. Training necessary. 

4. Efficient citizens the prerequisites of — 

(a) Good government. 

(b) Efficient society. 



PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND SANITATION. 



SUGGESTIONS. 



The text. — The new text includes material on physiology, 
hygiene, and sanitation. It was written with the aim of making 
it as practical as possible, and so the part devoted to physiology 
has been cut down and that dealing with hygiene increased. 
The result is a text that is simple and practical. Pupils should 
experience little difficulty in getting the thought. It should be 
remembered, however, that the aim of teaching this subject is 
to have the thought put into practice, not simply understood. 

Correct habits of living, the aim. — Emphasis should be placed 
upon the formation of hygienic and sanitary habits. The real 
test of the effectiveness of the work of the teacher and the pupils 
in this subject is found in the application of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation in life. Teachers should seek to imbue the pupils 
with the idea that the subject has a direct relation to everyday 
conduct, by relating their teaching to the activities connected 
with clean-up week, agricultural fairs, epidemics, etc. Pupils 
may be asked to report upon any changes this study has made 
in their own habits or those of their households. An attempt 
should also be made toward utilizing this subject to furnish an 
intelligent basis for our program of athletics and games. 

The introduction by Dr. Barrows should be read in class and 
studied with care by all teachers. The aim of this subject is 
primarily to maintain and improve health, and thus to decrease 
illness and suffering among the people of the Philippine Islands. 

OUTIilNE FOR GKADK \II. 

Text: Sanitation and Hygiene for the Tropics, Ritchie-Purcell, 
Book One. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Chapters I and II. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Chapters III and IV. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Chapters V and VI. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Chapters VII and VIII. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 

Chapters IX and X. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

Chapters XI, XII, and XIII. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

Review and Chapter XIV. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

Chapter XV and Cholera Circular, pp. 177-8. 

NINTH WEEK. 

Chapters XVI and XVII. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Chapters XVIII and XIX. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Chapters XX and XXI. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

Chapters XXII and XXIII. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Chapters XXIV and XXV. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

Chapters XXVI and XXVIL 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

Appendix, outside reading and discussion. 
Review of Book One. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Chapters I, II, and III of Book Two. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

Review and Chapter IV. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

Chapter V. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

Chapter VI. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

Chapter VII. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

Chapters VIII and IX. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

Review and Chapter X. 
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TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Chapter XI, and review. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

Chapter XIL 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

Chapter XIII. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

Chapters XIV and XV. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

Chapter XVI and Chapter XVII to ^^The Brain/' p. 332. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

Chapter XVII from p. 332 and Chapter XVIII. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

Chapter XIX. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

Chapter XX. 

THIRTY-FIRST AND THIRTY-SECOND WEEKS. 

Chapters XXI and XXIL Teach "Safety fairs'' idea. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

Chapters XXIII and XXIV. Emphasize prevention of 
accidents. 

THIRTY-FOURTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH WEEKS. 

Chapter XXV. Review of Book Two. 

REMAINING WEEKS. 

General review, including a study of sanitary conditions, 
and methods in the community. 



MUSIC. 



SUGGKSTIONS. 

1. Always use a pitch pipe or a musical instrument in obtain- 
ing the pitch of a song. Sing each song or exercise in the pitch 
in which it is written. 

FORMULA FOR THE USE OF THE C PITCH PIPE. 

To find the keynote C : 

Sound the pitch pipe ; call the tone do. Sing do sol mi do. 
To find the keynote G (signature, one sharp) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then sing sol, calling it do. Sing do 
mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote D (signature two sharps) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then sing re, calling it do. Sing do 
mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote A (signature, three sharps) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then sing la, calling it do. Sing do 
mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote E (signature, four sharps) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then sing mi, calling it do. Sing do 
sol mi do. 
To find the keynote F (signature, one fiat) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then sing fa, calling it do. Sing do 
mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote B flat (signature, two flats) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then call it re; sing re do. Sing do 
mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote E flat (signature, three flats) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then call it la; sing la ti do. Sing 
do mi sol mi do. 
To find the keynote A flat (signature, four flats) : 

Sound C. Sing do; then call it mi; sing mi re do. Sing 
do mi sol mi do. 

2. Insist daily on soft singing. Try to think of musical tones 
focusing out of the mouth, not in the throat or nose. First 
think of soft musical tones, then try to sing them. Thinking 
comes before singing. Listen to your own tones and to those of 
your neighbor. Avoid trying to out sing everyone else. 

3. The movement or flexibility of the tongue, lips and lower 
jaw is very important. For round tones like do and sol, drop 
the jaw quickly, letting the lips come to the round or whistling 
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shape, hiding the teeth. Sound the vowel as if it were focused 
out of the mouth. 

With syllables like la, fa, etc., the lower jaw should drop low 
enough for two fingers to be inserted between the teeth. With 
syllables like mi and ti, the teeth should be slightly apart, the 
lips nearly straight. For words beginning with m, p and 6, 
the lips should close tightly and open quickly as the lower jaw 
drops low, with space between the teeth for two fingers, A 
few suggestions like the above will, if followed, insure good 
enunciation and pronunciation. Always remember that the 
tongue, lips, and lower jaw must be flexible. 

4. Mvsical tones and expression: 

The head-tone quality of voice is of prime importance. Avoid 
changing from head tones to the throaty or nasal tones. There 
should be no break in the voice. Carry the head-tone quality 
down to the lower tones, keeping them soft, clear, and pure. 

Exercise great care with changed or changing voices of boys 
in the fifth and sixth grades. Individual singing may be omitted 
for such boys until their voices have become steady and do not 
break. 

Expression in music depends largely on accent and a proper in- 
terpretation of musical phrases. Accent usually comes on the 
first beat of a measure. Other forms of expression or marks of 
expression are found in songs and exercises and should be care- 
fully studied by the teacher. On page 190 of the Second Book, 
Modern Music Series, definitions of common terms of musical ex- 
pression are found. Definitions should be sparingly used, but 
there should be a good understanding of the use of all common 
marks, as Py pp, /, mf, ff, rit., rait, dim,, and cresc, 

5. The aim of all musical activities is expression, in song or 
exercise, of some thought flowing rhythmically forward. It is 
the poetry of motion voiced or heard. And so it is important 
that rhythm should be constantly emphasized in all songs and 
exercises. Rapid sight reading, recognition of time, tempo, key 
signatures, etc., are only a means to an end. The end sought is 
beautiful song singing. 

6. Be sure that the meaning is clear to pupils. Remember 
that musical appreciation is very important, and that we cannot 
really appreciate what we don't understand. 

OUTI.INE FOR GIIADI] V. 

Text: Second Book, Modern Music Series. 

-p. ^ rAmerican Song Book. 

References J . , o -o i 

I Academy Song BooK' 
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FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review old familiar songs, including Philippines my Philip- 

pines. 

2. Sight reading — Exercises pages 8 and 9 

rStafF, G clef and bars. 

3. Notation J Pitch names. 

[Scale in key of C. 

fAccent. 

4. Special work J Soft head tones. 

[Rhythm. 

Tone is one of the first requisites of song singing. Always 
insist on soft singing. Try to get the head-tone quality of 
voice. Stop all loud singing, especially among boys whose voices 
are changing or have changed. It is quite possible for them to 
sing softly. 

Teach the meaning of 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 time as found in the 
sight reading exercises. Also teach the use of the "hold'' and 
the time value of the dot. 

Accent is the strong beat and comes directly after the bar. 
This must be felt in order to have regular rhythmic time. In 
order to feel accent let pupils beat silently with one finger, 
striking the desk or book for each beat. The first beat should 
be strong ; the rest of the beats in the measure should be weak. 
Sing the accented tone a little louder than the other tones in a 
measure. Continue this exercise through succeeding lessons 
until the habit of accent becomes strong. 

SECOND WEEK. 

1. Review some familiar songs. 

I Our Sleigh Ride page 11 

I Christmas Song page 13 

3. Sight singing - pages 11, 12. 

^Soft singing. 



4. Special work- 



Drill in pronunciation of diflicult 

words. 
Correct enunciation. (See 3, in 

Suggestions.) 

Read instructions for first week's work. 

Pupils should be taught to listen before sounding the pitch. 
The teacher says, ''Listen," and then sounds the pitch pipe. She 
then says, ''Ready, sing do.'' The pupils sing do do sol mi do. 
All tones must be sung softly. Later pupils should find the dif- 
ferent ^pitches after hearing the pitch C. 
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The drill in pronunciation and enunciation is very important. 
Select words that are somewhat difficult. First pronounce them 
clearly and distinctly, then sing them. 

See that fa is not pronounced pa. 

Keep drilling on pronunciation and enunciation in all succeed- 
ing lessons. 

THIRD WEEK. 

-p . I Our Sleigh Ride. 

' j A Christmas Song. 

2. Exercises - pages 13, 14, 15 

Intermediate tones page 15 

Four sharps. 

Oral tonal dictation. 

Sharp four or the fi tone. 



3. Special work- 



Draw a staff. In the key of C write in whole notes, do re mi 
fa fi soL Fi is represented by F sharp before the note. Sing 
the phrase as written. Show that the fi tone is higher than 
the fa tone. Also teach sharp four as found on page 15. See 
that the pupils understand that sharp four is always the fi tone 
of the scale in any key. 

Oral tonal dictation should become a part of each day's lesson. 
Give but a few minutes to this exercise. At present the Manual 
on Musical Dictation is not available. Select very simple phrases 
as: Do ti do; do re do; do ti la sol; do re mi; mi re do; do sol 
mi do; do ti la sol fa mi re do; do do re re do; do do sol sol do; 
mi mi re re do. 

The above are sample phrases. Vary them as you proceed in 
your work. Also select simple phrases from familiar songs. 
Let some of the work be done by the class, then by individuals. 



FOURTH WEEK. 



1. Review old songs. 

2. New songs 



Two parts round - page 19 

Guardian Angels - page 20 

Flat seven page 16 

3. Exercises. .- \ A Two-part study page 16 

Key of G - page 18 

4. Oral dictation. Simple phrases from songs, exercises, or 

scale. 

5. Special work — Pronunciation. Guardian Angels, Mother, etc. 

As the words ^'Guardian Angels'' are so often mispronounced 
attention is called to them. Pronounce ''guardian'* as if it were 
spelled ''gar-di-an." The ''a'' in ''angel" has the long sound. 
In "mother" see that "th" is properly placed. 
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Flat seven is half a step lower in the scale than the ''ti' tone, 
and the singing name is te. In the key of C call the tone do, 
''soV Then sing sol, fa, a whole step. Sing the same tones as 
do te, and you have flat seven, or the te tone of the scale. 

Teach all the exercises found on page 16. In the two-part 
round observe flat seven and sharp four. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

^ -r. . f Guardian Angels. 

1. Review ..- J m . . 

) Iwo-part round. 

^ T.^ o ( The Way to School page 21 

2. New Songs . ^, ., ,, ^ oo 

^ I A Child's Prayer page 23 

3. Studies -.- pages 21, 22 

4. Review the key of G. 

Draw the staff. Write the scale, key of G. Locate F sharp 
definitely on the fifth line. Connect do, on line G, and the key 
signature, F sharp, as inseparable. It is not necessary at pres- 
ent, to explain why F sharp is the signature of the key of G. 
Observe that the key signature is directly under the keynote, G. 

Explain beat note, beat-and-a-half note, and equally divided 
beat. In 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 time the beat note is a quarter note. 
The beat-and-a-half note is a quarter note and a dot. The equally 
divided beat is composed of two eighth notes. Illustrate these 
points on the blackboard. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Review^ familiar songs. 

^ T^y [ Spring Rain page 25 

2. New songs ix/T na 

[ May page 26 

r Exercises. 

8. Review^ J Sharp four, key of G. 

[Observe marks of expression. 
Continue oral dictation. 
Have written blackboard work. 

In observing marks of expression such as p, f, mf, rit, cresc, 
dim., etc., care must be taken that a working knowledge is gained. 
That is, the children must sing, expressively. P is to sing softly ; 
/ is to sing loud; rit, (the abbreviation for ritardando) is to sing 
with retarding tempo or motion. Do not require definitions, 
but require singing as the marks of expression indicate. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

1. Review^ familiar songs. 

2. Take up last week's song] J; '"'" ^^ 

I May page 26 

'5. Sight reading pages 27, 28 



4. Special work. 
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Flat seven page 28 

6-8 time, in exercises page 27 

Beating with arm movement. 
Rhythm, accent. 
5. Oral dictation : From songs and exercises. 

Beating in 6-8 time must be carefully directed. 

There are two accents : The first on beat one, and the second 
on beat four. In the swinging beat count one-two, giving three 
eighth notes to the first beat, and three eighth notes to the second 
beat. Or 6-8 time may have the down, left, up motion of 3-8 
time doubled. 

Flat seven in the key of G, 

Observe that in the key of G flat seven is always represented 
by the natural sign. 

In Exercise II, page 28, there are several so-called accidentals ; 
that is, besides flat seven you will find sharp four and sharp two. 
Study this exercise very carefully. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

^ T> • f Spring Rain. 

1. Review ^^ 

I May. 

^ T.^ The Wood Birds page 27 

2. New songs - rr i^/r -^ oo 

I Two Maids page 29 

3. Review diflRcult exercises. 

4. Oral dictation, and blackboard work. 

Blackboard work may consist in writing simple phrases as 
dictated by the teacher or in copying a song or exercise from 
the book. 

NINTH WEEK. 

1. Review old songs. 

2. Notation — key of D page 30 

3. Sight reading exercises pages 30, 31 

4. Continue oral tonal dictation and written dictation. 

^Soft singing. 

Strong rhythm. 
Clear enunciation. 
Good pronunciation. 



5. Special work. 



TENTH WEEK. 



1. Review familiar songs 

2. New songs (special) 



j America page 177 

I Help It On. (Academy Song Book.) 

3. Review Two-part exercises page 31 

4. Teach Triplets and exercises pages 32, 3;> 

5. Oral dictation. 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 

1. Review America and other songs. 

2. New song — The Stars page 36 

3. Exercises and unequally divided beat pages 35, 36 

On the blackboard illustrate the beat note (a quarter note) in 
2-4, 3-4, or 4-4 time. Show that a beat note may be equally 
divided into two eighth notes. It may also be divided into an 
eighth note, a dot and a sixteenth note. The dot belongs to the 
time value of the eighth note. Hence the beat note or quarter 
note is unequally divided. 

TWELFTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs and ''The Stars.'' 

o AT I In Spring page 41 

2. New songs -c • %» ^o 

I Evenmg Prayer page 42 

3. Exercises ^ Song....... page 43 

I Studies pages 43, 44 

f Phrasing. 

4. Special work Sharp four page 42 

[Scale, key of D. 

Particular attention should be given to phrasing and to ob- 
servation of commas in song singing. In singing, as in speaking 
or reading, there should be strict observance of all marks of 
expression. The song ''In Spring,'' has many marks of expres- 
sion. After the words "breezes," "blow," etc., are commas, and 
the singing tone should be suspended a fraction of a second, 
though the rhythm and tempo must not be broken. 

In singing, phrasing usually follows the lines of poetry. Care 
must be observed, also, with words of more than one syllable. 
Do not take a breath between syllables. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 



1. Review 



In Spring. 
The Stars. 

j Favorite songs. 

[Evening Prayer. 

2. New song Praise song page 42 

3. Exercises -. page 43 

4. Sharp four and notation, key of D page 42 

5. Oral dictation; blackboard work. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

c, ci 1 1. ^ [American Song Book. 

2. Select new songs from ^^^ ^^^^^^^ g^^^ ^^^^_ 
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3. Exercises page 44 

4. Oral dictation. 

FIFTEEKTH WEEK. 

1 Review 1 ^" Spring. 

^- ^^^'^^ 1 The Stars. 

o XT f A.t Summer Morn page 47 

2. New songs ,^,, t» -r. • ^a 

I When Im Dreammg page 49 

3. Sight-reading exercises page 46 

4. Notation, key of A. 

5. Oral dictation. 

6. Special work — the slur ; the tie ; the hold. 

Time value of rests, — Give written examples of the slur, the 
tie, the hold, and rests. Find them also in songs and exercises, 
and sing them properly. 

SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review J^^ Summer Morn. 

[When Tm Dreaming. 

o TVT fThe Season's Gifts page 50 

2. New songs... J^. ^ . wi^ -on .lo 

[Rmg Out Wild Bells page 48 

[Round page 51 

3. Exercises J A Study page 51 

[Studies page 52 

4. Sharp four. .Key of A page 51 

5. Oral dictation ; written dictation. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

o -VT I Evening Prayer page 56 

2. New songs a t n u era 

I A Lullaby page 57 

3. Sight reading. 

4. Notation, key of E. 

5. Oral and written dictation. 

Marks of repetition, of syncopation, and of legato must be 
observed. Syncopation marks show that the accent does not 
fall on the first beat of a measure. In Exercise IV, page 55, 
the little mark under the second note of each measure indicates 
accent on these notes. The heavy curved lines over the phrases 
are legato marks, showing that the phrases must be sung smoothly 
or in a flowing manner. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

^ ry ' \ Evening Prayer. 

1. Review a t n u 

I A Lullaby. 

^ j The Snow Man page 58 

I The Whisper of the Leaves, page 59 
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3. Sight reading -.- .- pages 58, 59 

4. Double sharps. 

5. Oral dictation. 

Explain double sharps.— K double sharp is used when it is 
necessary for an intermediate tone to come on a note already 
sharped in the key signature. On page 59 the exercise in chro- 
matic tones has a double sharp on the space F sharp. As F is 
already sharped, to sing the chromatic tone half a step above, it 
is necessary to place the double sharp sign, and sing the sharp 
of re, which is ri. 

In the same exercise are found flat seven and flat six repre- 
sented by the natural sign. Study this chromatic exercise very 
carefully. Let it be sung by the class, then by individuals. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

1. General review taking up points that need more emphasis. 
Include songs which should be sung from memory. 

Tests or examinations are to be oral, and consist in song sing- 
ing from memory ; song singing from the book, including words 
and syllables ; sight reading, and singing ^'expression'' as indic- 
ated by the marks of expression. Pupils should be able to give 
the keys of songs or exercises and to get the pitches from the 
tone C of the pitch pipe. If necessary, let this review come 
earlier. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

2. Review chromatic tones. 

3. Sight singing page 60 

4. Special work — staccato, legato. 

On page 60 there are many marks of expression. The little 
dot above a note indicates staccato, which means that the tone 
is detached, and should be cut off quickly. The heavy curved 
line indicates that the tones under it are to be sung smoothly or 
legato. 

In Exercise VI notice the legato marks over the upper notes 
in the first staff, and the staccato marks under the lower notes. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

2. Review page 60, and study page 61. 

,y ^r ' \ Harvest Home page 63 

3. New songs \ rr xi, />. t m 

I To the Cuckoo page 64 

4. Notation Key of F- 

Pupils should become familiar with a method of finding the 
pitches of songs and exercises ; with beating time ; with locating 
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key signatures accurately and in recognizing slow tempo, moder- 
ate tempo, and quick tempo. 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

^ ^ . f Harvest Home. 

1- P^^^^^^ i To the Cuckoo. 

^ ^^ f To a Honey Bee page 65 

2. New songs tt 4. o nn 

I Harvest Song page 67 

. j A Canon page 63 

" ' I Intermediate tones page 65 

4. Notation Key of F. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review songs. 

^ ^^ f Dancing Song page 68 

2. New songs j A Farewell Song page 70 

^ ^ . I Sharp four-Key F page 70 

^- Exercises j ^ g^^^ p^^^ rj^ 

Observe that in the flat keys sharp four is always represented 
by the natural sign. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Review five or six two-part songs. 

^ ^, [ Summer is Here page 71 

2. New songs j p^^^^ p^^^ ^2 

3. Exercises A Song page 73 

4. Oral dictation. 

Remember that soft singing, exact time, good enunciation and 
pronunciation, and attention to marks of expression are requi- 
sites of good singing. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

2. New song — The Angels are Singing page 75 

3. Exercises page 75 

4. Oral dictation. 

5. Notation — Key of B flat. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

^ ^^ The Hunt page 76 

2. New songs- 



The Hunter's Song page 76 

3. Exercises page 77 

4. Flat seven page 78 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

^ ^ . , The Hunt. 

1- ^^^^^^ ^ The Hunter's Song. 
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2. Review flat seven. 

3. Oral and written dictation from songs and exercises. 

4. Select a simple song from the American Song Book or from 

the Academy Song Book. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

1. Review a few songs. 

J In the Woods page 84 

^ ^ ^ I Select from American Song Book 

3. Sight Reading ..- pages 82, 83 

4. Notation, key of E flat. 

5. Oral dictation, key of E flat. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

2. New song — A song of Praise page 87 

3. Sight reading — page 86 

4. Oral dictation. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

1. Review - A Song of Praise. 

[Christmas Bells page 92 

2. New songs - Swinging 'Neath the Apple Tree — 

1 American Song Book. 

3. Sight-reading exercises—.. page 90 

4. Notation, key of A flat. 

5. Oral dictation. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review songs of previous week. 

(A Lullaby page 57 

2. Songs -. --- ! Old Folks at Home — American 

[ Song Book. 

3. Notation, key of A. Compare with key of A flat. 

4. Review sight reading pages 46 and 47 

5. Write phrases with sharp four in keys A and A flat. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

1. Review^ songs of previous week. 

fThe Nightingale page 80 

2. New songs ! Old Black Joe — American Song 

[ Book. 

3. Review sight reading exercises in keys G and D. 

4. Oral and written dictation. 

5. Sharp four in keys G and D. 

As stated before, if the American Song Book is not available, 
use another supplementary book, selecting simple four-part songs. 

148590 13 
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THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

fThe Night is Past page 97 

2. New songs J Lightly Row — American Song 

[ Book. 

3. Modulation of flat keys page 182 

4. Rule for the modulation of flat keys. 

5. "Four'' of the preceding key becomes '*one" of the following 

key. 
Drill on the key signature of the flat keys, locating do in each 
key. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

2. Select two special songs from the American Song Book or 

from the Academy Song Book. 

3. Oral and written dictation. 

THIRTY-FIFTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH WEEKS. 

General review. 

This should consist of sight reading, song singing, oral dicta- 
tion, and written dictation preparatory to the final test at the 
end of the year. 

OU TlilNE FOR GRADE VI. 

Text: Second Book, Modern Music Series. 



References. 



'^ American Song Book. 
Academy Song Book. 
NeCollins Glee and Chorus Book 
(if available). 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review a few of the songs taught in the fifth grade. Second 

Book, Modern Music Series. 

2. Take up staff notation, writing or naming the pitch names 

of the lines and spaces on the staff, beginning with the 
first line below the staff and ending with the first line above 
the staff. 

Write the scale and tonic chord in the key of C. Also write 
the scale in the key of G, locating the key signature (F sharp) 
on the fifth line. Observe that when do is on the second line, 
mi and sol are on the third and fourth lines, and that upper do 
skips the next line and is in the space above it. 

Take different keys — locate the tonic chord definitely. 

Carefully read the suggestions at the beginning of the Course 
in Music. 
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SECOND WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs, including Philippines my Philippines. 

2. New song Little Rosebud page 94 

^ ^. , , ,. I Exercise I page 95 

3. Sight readmg \ . ^ ^^ 

I A Canon page 96 

4. Oral dictation. (Begin with simple phrases.) 

rSoft singing. 

5. Special work J Rhythm. 

[Enunciation. 

In **Little Rosebud'' observe the staccato marks, m/, p and 
cresc. Also observe the marks of syncopation; that is, where 
the accent does not fall on the first beat of the measure. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review ...The Night is Past. 

fMy Heart's in the Highlands 

2. New songs J page 99 

[My Native Land page 98 

3. Sight reading pages 98, 99 

4. Oral dictation. Simple phrases. 

Great care should be given to marks of expression, to time 
beating, to rhythm, to soft singing and to steady tempo. 

Ear training should be a part of the daily lesson. The teacher 
sings simple phrases with the syllable loo, the pupils respond with 
the singing names or the sol-fa syllables. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Review a few familiar songs. 

2. New song— The Blacksmith -. page 102 

3. Harmonic minor scale..- page 106 

The scale of A minor. Observe that the key is C. The first 
tone in the minor scale is la of the major scale. Observe that the 
seventh tone is sharped ascending and descending. Practice 
singing the A minor, E minor, D minor and G minor scales as 
written, always observing the key signatures. 

Write the major scale in the keys C and G with their relative 
minors. Learn the harmonic minor scale before taking up the 
melodic minor. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Review ^^The Blacksmith." 

2. New song — Now is the Month of Maying page 111 

3. Review the harm.onic minor in different keys. 

4. Study the melodic minor —-- pages 106, 107 

5. Sight reading pages 107, 108 



2. New songs- 
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Carefully observe that fa and sol are sharped in the ascending 
melodic minor scale, and in descending they are sung naturally. 

Sing the melodic minor scale in different keys, then write them 
on the blackboard. 

Discover whether the studies on page 107 are in harmonic or 
melodic minor. Give reasons. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

'A Hunting Song page 112 

A selection from American Song 

^ Book. 

A Riddle page 139 

3. Sight reading page 112 

A Song of the Hills page 114 

4. Review harmonic and melodic minor. 

5. Oral dictation. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 

1. Review — A Riddle and other songs. 

^ ^ I In the Garden -- page 126 

^. isiew songs j ^^^^ g^.^^^ ^^^ ^^^ pj^ p^^^ ^23 

3. Notation — The Great Staff page 184 

It is time to introduce the great staff. On page 184 the great 
staff is represented. Draw the great staff on the blackboard, 
placing the G clef and the F clef in their proper places. The 
G clef represents the treble staff and the F clef represents the 
bass staff. 

Write the pitch names of the lines and spaces, beginning with 
G on the first line of the bass staff. Notice that middle C comes 
exactly between the two staffs. Observe that when do is in the 
third space of the treble staff, that it is in the second space or 
one space lower in the bass staff. If do is on the second line (G) 
of the treble staff, it is one line lower or on the first line of the 
bass staff. With this little rule in mind it is easy to locate the 
keynote of any key in the bass staff. The key signatures on the 
bass staff follow the same rule, that is, they are written one line 
or one space lower than they are in the treble staff. 

Observe also that a heavy bar connects the treble and bass 
staffs on the left, but at the right the space between them is 
open. 

EIGHTH WEEK. 

{In the Garden. 
The Spider and the Fly. 
America page 177 
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2. New song — Kind Words can Never Die — American Song 
Book. 

Study the bass staff in the two new songs. Observe that in 
''America" (key of G) do is on the second line of the treble staff. 
So lower do is on the first line of the bass staff*. Its octave or 
upper do is in the fourth space, or one space lower than upper 
do in the treble staff. Let all members of the class learn to sing 
the bass. Later select boys with high voices to sing the tenor. 
Girls should sing the soprano and alto parts of a song. 

NINTH WEEK. 

1. Review "America," and "Kind Words Can Never Die." 

fFarmer and Finch._. page 121 

2. New songs. - J There's Music in the Air — Amer- 

I ican Song Book. 

3. Exercises, After-beat note -— page 128 

Review beat note, equally divided beat, and unequally divided 
beat. 

The after-beat note is part of a divided beat. It is the second 
half of the beat. In Exercise I, page 128, the after-beat note 
comes on the second half of the second beat. 

Study carefully all exercises on page 128. 

TENTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

[Round, Now We are Met., page 129 

2. New songs | Selection from American Song 

[ Book. 

o T7. • (A study page 129 

3. Exercises _ o^ ^- -^o-f 

[ Studies page 131 

4. Oral dictation. 

5. Notation — Scale in key of D on the great staff. 

ELEVENTH WEEK, 

I The Round. 
I Other familiar songs. 

2. New song - Home, Sweet Home page 132 

3. Review exercises in after-beat note. 

4. Oral dictation, 

''Home, Sweet Home," is often very incorrectly sung. It is 
wr^'tten differently, also, in other collections of songs. Teach and 
sing it exactly as it is written on page 132. Follow all marks 
of expression. Let the boys sing the third jjart. Always sing 
this song softly, and with expression. 
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TWELFTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

[Hush-a-by, Baby page 137 

2. New songs J Selections from American Song 

[ Book 

3. Exercises and flat seven page 136 

4. Oral dictation. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 

Review and oral test. 

Oral tests consist of song singing from memory, and from 
the book; of sight reading and oral dictation. Always give tests 
on work passed over. Include in this test the relative minor (two 
forms), and a singing knowledge of the bass staff. 

FOimTEENTH WEEK. 

[May Time page 133 

1. Songs.- J Sweet Flowers page 133 

[The North Wind ... page 134 

[A Canon page 134 

2. Sight reading— —...J The Gnome page 135 

[studies page 135 

3. Oral dictation. 

f Equally divided beat. 

4. Special work — Review | Unequally divided beat. 

1 Beat-and-a-half note. 

The unequally divided beat and the beat-and-a-half note are 
found in ''May Time.'' Quick action of lips, tongue, and jaw is 
needed in singing this song. Enunciate carefully. 

Give the swinging beat in the song, 'The North Wind.'' 
Observe the minor key in "The Gnome," and in Studies, page 
135. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 

^Hush-a-by, Baby. 
May Time. 

1. Review J Sweet Flowers. 

Lightly Row — American Song 

Book. 

2. New Song — Love at Home, American Song Book. 

3. Sight reading page 143 

4. Oral dictation. 

It may not be possible to secure the American Song Book 
for special songs. If not, then select from The Academy Son? 
Book, or from other song books, a few simple songs which have 
the bass staff. Teach all four parts of the songs. 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review special songs. 

2. New song — Night ..__. _. page 151 

3. Round — The Ploughboy _ page 148 

4. Sight reading — A study page 148 

''Night'' is a beautiful song by a noted author. Great care 
must be exercised in teaching this selection. Observe all the 
marks of expression, especially the crescendo and diminuendo 
marks. Observe all pp, f and slur marks. See that the ''holds'' 
are held, and that rests are silent. The last phrase is sung very 
softly. 

If this song is too difficult, omit it and select another song. 
Better not sing it at all, than to sing it incorrectly. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review songs not well learned. 

2. New song — 'Way Down Upon the Swanee River.... page 152 

3. Sight reading, A study . page 157 

When teaching "The Swanee River," divide the class into sec- 
tions. Section one can sing the solo part (second staff). The 
upper staff is to be sung or hummed by the first and second so- 
pranos. The lower or third staff is to be hummed by the boys. 
All parts come in on the chorus, and end as begun. Hum softly. 
The words may be sung by boys with unchanged voices or by 
girls. The words must be very clearly spoken or sung. 

EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review — ^'Way Down Upon the Swanee River. 

Old Black Joe — American Song 



2. New songs 



Book. 
My Old Kentucky Home — Amer- 
[ ican Song Book. 

3. Review sight reading page 157 

4. Review notation, great staff. 

The songs selected this week are songs that all the world 
sings. Such songs belong to "community music" and should be 
memorized. 

NINETEENTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

rOh! Dear ! What Can the Matter 

2. New songs - - I Be page 158 

[A Vow page 159 

3 Si^ht readincr i^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

3. bight readmg ^^ g^^^^ (second) page 161 
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4. Oral and written dictation. 

5. Study of marks of expression. 

TWENTIETH WEEK. 

1. Review — Songs on pages 158 and 159. 

Swinging *Neath the Apple 



2. New songs 



Tree — American Song Book^ 
Work, for the Night is Com- 
ing — American Song Book. 

3. Studies -. page 115 

4. Oral and written dictation. 

TWENTY-FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review songs of previous week. 

2. New song — Vesper Hymn page 166 

3. Sight Reading — studies --- page 167 

4. Review modulation of keys page 182 

5. Practice getting pitches of the sharp keys from the pitch. 

C. (See formula.) 

TWENTY-SECOND WEEK. 

1. Review songs not well learned. 

'There's Music in the Air — Am- 



2. New songs 



erican Song Book. 
Those Evening Bells — American 
Song Book. 

3. Exercises — Sight reading on page 163. 

4. Special work — Sight reading, bass staff. 

5. Oral and written dictation. 

TWENTY-THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review songs in the American Song Book. 

Give special attention to sight singing in the bass staff. 

2. New song — Come, Thou Almighty King page 169 

3. Sight reading page 169 

4. Oral dictation. 

TWENTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

r Battle Hymn of the Repub- 

2. New songs J lie page 170 

[Contentment -.. page 171 

3. Sight reading — A Little Canon page 172 

4. Review — Notation of sharp keys. 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Review songs of previous week. 

2. New songs ilVl^"^' "^L^^f'^ ^''^' ^l 

[Abide with Me page 175 
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3. Sight reading — Exercises - page 174 

4. Notation — flat keys. 

5. Oral dictation. 

Give the modulation of the flat keys as follows : 
Count four from C to F and place do in the first space. Count 
four from F and place the flat sign on B. The next key is B 
flat. Count four from F, the preceding key, and place do on B 
flat. Count four from B flat and place the new flat, E, in the 
space E. Proceed the same way for the rest of the keys. 

TWENTY-SIXTH WEEK. 

1. Review songs of previous week. 

2. New song — Boating Song page 176 

3. Take up sight reading exercises on pages 66 and 67, key of F. 

4. Written dictation. / 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 

1. Review favorite songs. 

2. Memorize — Vesper Hymn _ page 166 

This song is suitable for a selection on a program. 

3. Take up sight reading, key of B flat pages 79, 75 

4. Oral dictation. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK. 

1. Review familiar songs. 

'Flow Gently, Sweet Afton — 
American Song Book. 

Come, oh Come with Me — Am- 
erican Song Book. 

Or selections from the Academy 
Song Book. 

3. Review sight reading, key E flat pages 83, 86 

4. Oral and written dictation. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 

1. Review songs of previous week. 

2. New song — Lead, Kindly Light page 154 

3. Review exercises in A flat page 90 

4. Written dictation in different keys. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 

General review of songs, keys, finding different pitches, nota- 
tion of the major scale in different keys, and modulation of sharp 
and flat keys. 

THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 

1. Review Night page 151 

2. New songs ( ^^^f f^^ , P'-^^^ 1^5 

[ Contentment page 171 

3. Oral and written dictation. 



2. New songs 
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THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 

1. Review special songs. Sing some of them from memory. 

2. Select a simple four-part song from one of the supplementary 

song books. Memorize it. The teacher only should beat 
while the class sings. 

3. Review favorite songs. 

4. Review sight reading in the following keys: G, D, A, E. 

5. Write the soprano and bass of America on the blackboard. 

The pupils should copy this song from the book. 

See that F sharp is correctly located in the bass staiT on the 
fourth line. 

THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 

1. Review songs to be memorized. 

2. Select one new song. 

3. Oral dictation. 

4. Review the melodic minor scales in the keys C and G. Have 

them on the blackboard. See page 107. 

Memorize the names of the relative minor of the key of C (A 
minor) and the relative minor of the key of C, (E minor) and 
place the key signature of E minor. 

THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Review songs to be memorized. 

2. Continue taking up the melodic minor keys. 

3. Oral dictation. 

4. Copy the soprano and bass of the song '*Abide with Me.'' 

(page 175) 

Write the syllables under the notes, then sing them. 

THIRTY-FIFTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH WEEKS. 

1. General review^ of songs and sight reading exercises prepar 
atory to the oral test to be given sometime during the last 
month of school. 

The final test should comprise song singing from memory, 
song singing with an open book, sight reading in several keys, 
correct beating of time, finding the pitch of a song or exercise 
from the sound of a C pitch pipe. Also there should be correct 
pronunciation of words, clear enunciation, and fair comprehen- 
sion of the common marks of expression. 

If individual work has been regularly done in the class, the 
final test should not create nervousness on the part of the pupils. 
Tests may be given in the regular classroom. Different exercises 
and songs may be used, though there is no rule against using 
some of the same songs and exercises. 



DRAWING. 



Two separate publications — one on free-hand and decorative 
drawing and the other on mechanical drawing — are in course of 
preparation. They will probably be ready for distribution to 
the field sometime during the first semester of the 1917-18 school 
year. Until that time teachers should continue to use Bulletin 
No. 32, Courses in Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing. 

These new publications will serve both as texts and as courses 
of study in drawing. They will outline the work by months 
and will offer suggestions for the aid of teachers. The aim in 
preparing them is to make courses that are simple enough for 
the average class and that are so definitely outlined that they 
can be successfully taught. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 



The aims of the Bureau with regard to industrial work remain 
practically unchanged. Important ends sought by the program 
of industrial instruction are economic development, vocational 
guidance, and skill in industrial operations. The plan of extend- 
ing the industrial work of the schools to households and working- 
centers is receiving an impetus, due to the provisions of Act No. 
2629, which became effective in 1916. 

A glance at the time schedule shows that industrial work is a 
vital part of the intermediate courses of study. The most im- 
portant industrial courses are listed under 'The Courses of 
Study." (See p. 16.) Such courses as can be outlined readily 
have been covered by publications in the form of circulars, 
bulletins, or texts, and supplemented by the issuing of frequent 
technical bulletins. 

The requirements for promotion in industrial courses have 
recently been modified to prescribe a definite minimum quantity 
of work which must be accomplished in each industrial course 
before promotion can be granted. Hitherto industrial work has 
been graded solely upon the basis of quality. Detailed instruc- 
tions on this point will shortly be issued by circular. 

For the purpose of making the work of industrial teachers 
easier and more efi'ective the following list is given of industrial 
publications covering many of the things which teachers and 
pupils are expected to know relative to the various industrial 
courses. Supervising teachers and principals should see to it 
that these publications are made available to the teachers con- 
cerned and that the instructions therein are carefully followed : 

FOR COURSE IB, ADVANCED EMBROIDERY: 

Embroidery, a Manual for Use in the Philippine Public Schools, (except 
as the instructions contained therein may not agree with later in- 
formation carried in technical bulletins). All the work in Course 
IB, Advanced Embroidery, should be made to conform to the instruc- 
tions of this pamphlet, in so far as they apply. 

Technical Bulletin No. 4. Medium for stamping embroidery designs. 
204 
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FOR COURSE IB, ADVANCED EMBROIDERY— Continued. 

Technical Bulletins, 15-A to I, deal with the specifications for various 
articles as follows: 

15 A. Baby pillows and day time pillows. 

15B. Baby bonnets. 

15C. Baby clothes. 

15D. Bed room or boudoir sets. 

15E. Table cloths, tea cloths, and bridge cloths. 

15F. Tray cloths and runners. 

15G. Napkins. 

15H. Luncheon sets. 

151. Towels and bed linens. 
Technical Bulletin No. 19. Handkerchiefs. 

Technical Bulletin No. 32. Available material for embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33A. Put-up for embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33B. Making up embroidered garments. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33C. Commercial embroidery stitches. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33D. Inspection of embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33E. Cleaning and laundering embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33F. The use of embroidery hoops and frames. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33G. Removing mildew from embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33H. Eyelets on embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 331. The correct filet drawn-work stitches. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33J. Thread to be used on eyelets and button- 
holes. 
Technical Bulletin No. 36. Needles for embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 40B. Price list for white embroidery. 
Technical Bulletin No. 49. Using perforated designs with hemstitching 

on baby pillows. 
Technical Bulletin No. 50A. Keeping school made embroidery clean. 
Technical Bulletin No. 52. Embroidering table mats. 

FOR COURSE 2B, ADVANCED BOBBIN LACE : 

Technical Bulletin No. 9. Speed in bobbin lace making. 

Technical Bulletin No. 21. Uses for laces and edges. 

Technical Bulletin No. 23. Comparative sizes of linen lace thread and 

prices. 

Technical Bulletin No. 32A. Changes in design 5511. 

Technical Bulletin No. 34B. Bobbin lace. 

Technical Bulletin No. 34D. Valenciennes lace bobbins. 

Technical Bulletin No. 34E. B. E. designs 5511-lA, IB, and 2A. 

Technical Bulletin No. 44A. Standard put-up of lace. 

Technical Bulletin No. 50B. Keeping lace clean. 

FOR COURSES 4B AND 4C, ADVANCED IRISH CROCHET AND FILET CROCHET : 

Technical Bulletin No. 23, paragraph 7. Crochet thread. 
Technical Bulletin No. 34A. Crochet lace. 
Technical Bulletin No. 44A. Standard put-up. 
Technical Bulletin No. SOB. Keeping crochet clean. 

FOR COURSE 6, COOKING; 

Housekeeping, a texbook. 

Supplementary Problems for Domestic Science Classes. 
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FOR COURSE 7, PLAIN SEWING: 

Bulletin 53. Sewing for primary and intermediate grades. 

Technical Bulletin No. 11. Tape measures. 

Technical Bulletin No. 36B, Needles. 

Technical Bulletin No. 56. Sewing for primary and intermediate grades. 

Technical Bulletin No. 56B. How to duplicate perforated patterns. 

FOR COURSES 10 TO 19B, HAND WEAVING: 

Handweaving. A manual for use in Philippine public schools. 
Bulletin 49. Industrial fiber plants of the Philippines. 
Bulletin 54. A handbook of industrial plants in common use. 



Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet: 
Technical Bullet: 

Technical Bullet 
Technical Bullet 



n Nos. 2, 2A, 18, 25, 27, 27A-D, and 43. Dyes. 

n No. 3. Buntal Fiber. 

n No. 7. Philippine basketry. 

n No. 8. Coiled baskets. 

n No. 10. Bleaching. 

n No. 11. Measures. 

n No. 13. Forms of commercial baskets. 

n No. 20. Beveled spokes and basket bottoms. 

n No. 22. Tikug articles. 

n No. 28A. Basket rims. 

n No. 28B. Dyed rims and bottoms of bamboo trays. 

n No. 31. Errata in blue prints. 

n No. 40A. General price list. 

n No. 40C. Salability of B. E. designs for basketry. 

n No. 41. Sizes of hats. 

n No. 42. Use of purple in buntal baskets. 

n No. 45. Preparation of lupis. 

n No. 46. Inspection. 

n Nos. 47 and 47B. Slipper sizes. 

n No. 48. Preparation and attachment of basket 

handles, 
n No. 51. Use of the inside of bamboo, 
n No. 57. Preventing borers in bamboo. 



FOR COURSE 23A, WOODWORK: 

A manual in woodworking for Philippine public schools. 
Woodworking for beginners. 

Supplementary problems for trade schools and trade classes in the 
Philippine public schools. 



and girls' agricultural clubs. 



FOR COURSE 26, GARDENING: 

Organization Pamphlet. Boys 

Intermediate gardening. 

Supervision of agricultural activities. 

General Instructions 22, 1916. Gardening Requirements. 

General circular 34, s. 1917. 

1917. 

1917. 

1917. 



General circular 38, s. 

General circular 45, s. 

General circular 49, s. 

General circular 50, s. 1917. 

General circular 61, s. 1917. 



Production of home-grown food. 
Agricultural activities. 
Distribution of garden seeds. 
Increasing food production. 
Use of vegetables in cooking classes. 
Agricultural club follow-ups. 



FOR DRAWING CLASSES: 

Bulletin No. 32. Mechanical and free-hand drawing. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



Physical education is one of the principal phases of the work 
undertaken by the Bureau of Education in its effort to secure 
a well-balanced curriculum adapted to meet the needs of Filipino 
pupils. In order to systematize the program of games, plays, 
and athletics. Bulletin No. 40, Athletic Handbook for the Philip- 
pine Public Schools, was published in 1911 and a revised edition 
was issued in 1913. 

More recently the Bureau took another step to encourage 
physical education by authorizing the granting of athletic credit 
to pupils under certain conditions. Due announcement of this 
action was made in General Instructions No. 3, s. 1917. 
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Page. 

Ability, spelling, testing 86 

Aims of — 

Arithmetic 150 

Civics and Government 174 

Geography 164 

History, Philippine 167 

Music 184 

Phonics 88 

Physiology 180 

Reading 63 

Spelling 84 

Writing 141 

Arithmetic : 

Aims 150 

Drill 153 

Material of 150 

Mental 151 

Method - 150,154 

Objects, use of 151 

Oral 151 

Outline for — 

Grade V 157 

Grade VI 159 

Grade VII 161 

Problems, explanation by pupils 153 

Recitation 155 

References 157 

Reviews 156 

Skill in 154 

Teacher, responsibility of 151 

Teaching — 

Inductive 154 

Philippines 155 

Tests 156 

Text- 
Grade V 157 

Grade VI 159 

Grade VII 161 

Thinking, emphasis on 154 

Work— 

Home 152 

Thoroughness of 152 

Bibliography 9 

148590 14 209 
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Civics and Government: i>a^P. 

Aims 174 

Material „ 175 

Outline for, Grade VII 175 

Text, Grade VII 175 

Class, writing in 22 

Composition 20 

Aim in 20 

Correction of 21 

Course, a simpler 20 

Criticism by pupils 22 

Dictation in 22 

Preparation for 20 

Subjects, choosing 20 

Writing in class 22 

Conversational English. (See English, conversational.) 

Correction of composition 21 

Course in geography 166 

Course of study - 7 

Adherence to 8 

Aims of 17 

Bibliography 9 

Composition 20 

Controlling principles 8 

English 19 

Aims of 19 

General suggestions to teachers 9 

Grammar 22 

High school — 

General 15 

Normal 16 

Industrial 16 

Intermediate — 

Aims of 17 

Farming 14 

General - 13 

Housekeeping 14 

Teaching 15 

Trade 14 

Primary 13 

Secondary — 

General - 15 

Normal 16 

Criticisms by pupils 22 

Curriculum 7 

Diagraming, grammar 23 

Dictation in composition 22 

Dictionary, use of: 

Phonics 92,124 

Reading 67 

Drawing 203 

Drill, arithmetic 153 

Education, aims of ^ -... 7 
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English: Page. 

Composition 20 

Aim in -.. 20 

Correction of 21 

Course, a simpler 20 

Criticism by pupils 22 

Dictation „ 22 

Preparation for 20 

Subjects, choosing 20 

Writing in class 22 

Conversational 19 

Grade V 24 

Idiomatic language 20 

Nature and aim 19 

Course of study, aims of 19 

Good, responsibility for 19 

Grammar — 

Diagraming 23 

New material 23 

Oral treatment 23 

References 24 

Sentence elements, order of 23 

Thought, importance of 22 

Grammar and composition — 
Text- 
Grade V 24 

Grade VI 39 

Grade VII 53 

Grammar, course, the 22 

Outline for — 

Grade V 24 

Grade VI 39 

Grade VII 53 

Preparation for composition 20 

Equipment, geography 165 

Expression, music 184 

Farming, course of study 14 

Foreword 3 

Flexibility of tongue and lips, music 183 

Grammar : 

Course in 22 

Diagraming 23 

New material in class 23 

Oral treatment-, 23 

References 24 

Sentence elements, order of 23 

Thought, importance of 22 

Grammar and composition: 

Abbreviations 27 

Adverbs ^ 57 

Cacao 44 

Case, nominative and objective 47 

Commands ^ 25 
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Grammar and Composition — Continued. Page. 

Comparisons, rather— than 28 

Composition, a written 47 

Dairy, A 54 

Dates 33 

Dialogue 48, 55 

Geckos V - 35 

Letter writing 34, 35, 36, 41, 43, 49, 53, 54, 55, 61, 62 

Nouns — 

Case of 47 

Genger of 42 

Number of 43 

Object, indirect 45, 46 

Papers, correction of 33 

Participal phrases ..- 56 

Possessives 27 

Prepositions 57, 58 

Pronouns 48 

Adjective 51 

Gender of 42 

Relative 49,51 

Questions 25 

Quotations — 

Direct 48 

Indirect 47 

Requests 25 

Review 38,52 

Statements — 

Direct 30 

Easy 24 

Indirect 30 

Story— 

A Faithful Dog 25 

Hans 28,31 

Water Lily, the 32 

Story telling 43 

Sugar cane, raising 34 

Sugar making 34 

Syllabification 33 

Tailor, the 31 

Text- 
Grade V - 24 

Grade VI 39 

Grade VII 53 

Verb- 
Copulatives 44 

Indirect object of 45 

Passive voice 52 

Past perfect tense 52 

Principal parts 53 

Shall and will 52 

Tenses 52 

To be 44 
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Grammar and Composition — Continued. P«ge. 

Washing" and ironing* 31 

Words — 

Adjective, verb, and noun (same stem) 40 

Pronounced alike but spelled differently 37 

Verb, adjective, and noun (same stem) 39 

What and which 56 

Geography : 

Aims 164 

Course in 166 

Equipment 165 

Material 164 

Method 164 

References 166 

Government. (See Civics.) 

High school, course of study 15 

General 15 

Normal 16 

Housekeeping, course of study 14 

Homework, arithmetic 152 

History, Philippine: 

Aims 167 

Material 167 

Method 168 

Outline for Grade VII 169 

Outline, use of 168 

References 169 

Text, Grade VII 169 

Hygiene. (See Physiology.) 

Intermediate : 

Course of study — 

Aims of 17 

Farming 14 

General 13 

Housekeeping 14 

Teaching 15 

Trade 14 

Texts 17 

Inductive teaching, arithmetic 154 

Industrial : 

Course of study 16 

Education 204 

Introduction 7 

Language, idiomatic 20 

Material of — 

Arithmetic 150 

Civics and Government 175 

Geography 164 

History, Philippine 167 

Materials, writing 141 

Memorizing, reading 67 

Mental arithmetic 151 
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Methods in — Page. 

Arithmetic 150, 154 

Geography 164 

History, Philippine 168 

Writing ^ 142 

Movement, writing 141 

Music : 

Accent 185 

Aims 184 

Expression 184 

Marks of 18T 

Flat seven. Key of G 188 

Flexibility of tongue and lips 183 

Outline for — 

Grade V 184 

Grade VI 194 

Pitch pipe, use of. 183 

Rests, time value of 190 

Review, general 194,202 

Sharp four '. 186 

Sharps, double 191 

Soft singing 183 

Staff, the great 196 

Test, final 202 

Text- 
Grade V 184 

Grade VI 194 

Tone quality : 185 

Tones, musical 184 

Normal course of study: 

High school 16 

Secondary 16 

Objects, use of, arithmetic 151 

Oral: 

Arithmetic 151 

Reading ...^ 64 

Work, grammar 23 

Outline for: 

Arithmetic — 

Grade V 157 

Grade VI 159 

Grade VII 161 

Civics and Government, Grade VII 175 

English — 

Grade V -- 24 

Grade VI - 39 

Grade VII 53 

History, Philippine, Grade VII 169 

Music — 

Grade V : 184 

Grade VI 194 
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Outline for — Continued. Pag«. 

Phonics — 

Grade V 88 

Grade VI 104 

Grade VII 124 

Physiology, Grade VII 180 

Reading — 

Grade V 69 

Grade VI 73 

Grade VII 77 

Writing — 

Grade V .. 143 

Grade VI 146 

Outline, use of, history, Philippines 168 

Philippine History. (See History, Philippine.) 
Phonics : 

Alphabet, the 92 

Diacritical marks 138 

Dictionary, use of 92, 99, 108, 124 

Equivalents 140 

Outline for — 

Grade V „ ... 88 

Grade VI 104 

Grade VII 124 

Phonograms 90, 105 

Purpose 88 

Review 104, 132, 137 

Teacher, responsibility of 88 

Tests 123 

Time for 88 

Vowel sounds 138 

Vowels — 

Long : 89 

Short 90 

Word building 91,105 

Words to be emphasized 88 

Physical education 205 

Physiology : 

Aims 180 

Outline for Grade VII 180 

Text, the 180 

Pitch pipe, use of 183 

Position, writing 141 

Preparation for composition 20 

Primary course of study 12 

Problem, personal, spelling 84 

Problems, explanation by pupils, arithmetic 153 

Promotion, requirements for 17 

Pupils, criticism by 22 

Reading : 

Aims of 63 

Dictionary, use of 67 
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Reading — Continued. Page. 

Hiawatha 80 

Keeping text at school 68 

Memorizing 67 

Oral 64 

Outline for — • 

Grade V 69 

Grade VI 73 

Grade VII 77 

Reader, Carter's, Book III 77 

Recitation, the 66 

References 69 

Relation to other subjects 68 

Requirements, elasticity of 68 

Silent 63 

Speed drills 67 

Study, teaching how to 66 

Text: 

Grade V 69 

Grade VI 73 

Grade VII 77 

Recitation : 

Arithmetic 155 

Grammar 23 

Reading 66 

References : 

Arithmetic 157 

Geography 166 

Grammar 24 

History, Philippine 169 

Reading 69 

Writing 143 

Requirements for — 

Promotion 17 

Reading, elasticity of 68 

Responsibility of teacher, arithmetic 151 

Review : 

Arithmetic 156 

Necessity for, spelling 87 

Sanitation. (See Physiology.) 

Schedule, time 11 

School : 

Opening of 9 

Time schedule 11 

Secondary course of study: 

General 15 

Normal 16 

Sentence elements, order of 23 

Silent reading 63 

Skill in arithmetic 154 

Soft singing 183 

Speed drills in reading 67 
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Spelling : Page. 

Ability, testing 86 

Aim of 84 

Personal problem 84 

Reviews, necessity for 87 

Study, teaching how to 85 

Teaching 84 

Words — 

Number of 84 

Sources of 84 

Study, Course of. (See Course of Study.) 
Study, teaching, how to: 

Reading 66 

Spelling 85 

Style, writing 142 

Subjects for composition 20 

Teacher, responsibility of: 

Arithmetic -- 151 

Phonics 88 

Teachers, general suggestions to 9 

Teaching: 

Arithmetic, Philippines 155 

Course of study 15 

Inductive, arithmetic 154 

Spelling ^ 84 

Text: 

Arithmetic — 

Grade V ' 157 

Grade VI : 159 

Grade VII 161 

Civics and Government, Grade VII 175 

• Geography 166 

Grammar and composition — 

Grade V 24 

Grade VI 39 

Grade VII 53 

History, Philippine, Grade VII 169 

Keeping it at school 68 

Music — 

Grade V 184 

Grade VI.... 194 

Physiology, Grade VII 180 

Reading — 

Grade V 69 

Grade VI 73 

Grade VII 77 

Texts, intermediate 17 

Testing spelling, ability 86 

Tests, arithmetic 156 

Thinking, emphasis on, in arithmetic 154 

Time for phonics 88 

Time schedule 11 

Tones, musical 184 
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Page. 

Trade course of study 14 

Words: 

Number of, spelling 84 

Sources of, spelling „ 84 

To be emphasized, phonics 88 

Work: 

Correction of 21 

Home, arithmetic 152 

Thoroughness of, arithmetic , 152 

Writing : 

Aim 141 

In class 22 

Materials 141 

Methods in 142 

Movement 141 

Outline for — 

Grade V 143 

Grade VI 146 

Position 141 

References 143 

Style 142 
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